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! ENGLISH SERJEANTY IN A WELSH SETTING 


frupents of English folklore have sometimes made use of 
feval Welsh tales, and Dr. F. Seebohm and those that followed 
Made much use of Welsh documents in order to explain the 
h tribal system, but little use of Welsh documents have 
j made for English history. 
ne good reason for that is that such Welsh documents as are 
ble have not been well studied, and some of those that have 
ftranslated give one the impression that they belong probably 
imitive folklore rather than to history. Nevertheless, some 
hem appear to be worth studying as documents useful for 
h history, though it calls for an effort on behalf of a student 
feat as history unexamined fragments which are said, in the 
iresque language of Matthew Arnold, to belong to a Celtic 
farnassus of long ago. 
Ine such fragment from the collection of Welsh tales, called 
‘Mabinogion, seems to contain material for the study of an 
h serjeanty which does not seem to have been discussed. 
an episode in the tale called “ Pwyll Prince of Dyfed.” 
bis a précis of the episode as Lady Guest translated it :— 
liannon, the beautiful daughter of King Hyfeidd the aged, had been promised 
ge, against her will, to Prince Gwawl, son of Clud. Later, Rhiannon met 
#, Prince of Dyfed, and she fell in love with him. A royal feast was arranged 
te the betrothal of prince and princess. : 
the feast, a handsome prince appeared, and he begged a favour of Pwyll. 
as @ stranger to Pwyll, and before Pwyll had been told who he was, he 
hly promised him the favour he had asked for, provided it was within 
‘ At once Rhiannon’s face fell, for she knew that the prince was Gwawl 
lad come to claim her as his wife. 
) mischief had been done, for the promise had been given in the presence 
witnesses, and it must be honoured. Pwyll and Rhiannon gave their 
hat it would be honoured twelve months to that night, but Rhiannon had 
ty divined a way to save herself. 
® twelve months passed, and a feast was arranged for Gwawl and Rhiannon. 


absent this time, but he was in hiding near-by with a bodyguard of 
, 114.—voL. xxxI. a 
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a hundred men. When the feast was on, Pwyll entered the hall, but dressed ag 
a beggar, and now he begged a favour. He had a beggar’s bag with him, and 
all he asked for was its fill of the good things of the feast. As it was such a 
modest request Gwawl bade his servants to fill the beggar’s bag. But thoughs 
swarm.of them put provisions in the bag it became no fuller, and Gwawl said— 
“Will your bagneverbefull?’”’ ‘‘ No,” replied the beggar, “‘ till a nobleman pregees 
down the provisions in the bag with his feet and says ‘ that is enough.’” 

Rhiannon took the hint and bade Gwawldothat. Hedidso, and straightaway 
the beggar jerked the bag till the prince was right within it; and he then tied the 
bag with the leather thongs attached to it and thus Pwyll made Gwaw] a prisoner 
in the bag. 

Pwyll had arranged with his bodyguard to enter the hall at a given sign and 
secure Gwawl’s servants. As each came in he kicked or cudgelled the beggar’s 
bag and asked, “‘ What is in the bag ?”’ and every time the reply was “‘ a badger,” 
They all asked, ‘‘ What is the play?’’ ‘“ The play of badger in the bag,” said 
they, and that game was played for the first time on that occasion. 

That is, briefly, the substance of the story as it is translated, 
and it has the appearance of a simple folk-tale, and, as such, it 
has been accepted. 

Professor Ifor Williams, in his edition of the text in Pedeir 
Keinc, pp. 136-7 (1930), has a considerable amount of information 
about this game of “‘ Badger in the bag.” This is the substance 


of what he says :— 


According to Dr. Davies (i.e. Dict. Duplex 1632) gware broch 
ynghod, i.e. the above game of “ badger in the bag,” was a game 
“‘ where one man in a contest succeeded in putting his opponent 
in a bag.” But it meant more than that. It meant kicking or 
cudgelling the man in the bag and calling him “ badger.” Pro- 
fessor Williams tells us that the original way of “ bagging the 
badger ”’ was to fix a sack in the mouth of the badger’s earth 
after the badger had left for its nightly prowl, and then when the 
badger runs in to it unawares on returning, to tie the sack and 
thus to ‘“‘ bag the badger.” Such a sackful would naturally be 
restless, and one gathers that they would try to make the beast 
stop struggling by means of cudgel and boot. In an age when 
princes gouged out the eyes of their prisoners, it is not incredible 
that somebody discovered that they could get diversion by putting 
an enemy as well as a badger in a bag, and then cudgel him while 
he was struggling to get free. 

The original game was putting a badger in a bag, but in this 
story it is putting an enemy in a bag and treating him as the 
badger in the old game. 

It should be explained here that Professor I. Williams on pp. 
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gii-xxiv declares that these four tales are not written about 
“some imaginary contemporaries, but rather about the old 
natives of Wales or Britain in times long past. There is neither 
Norman nor Saxon in the land yet, and even the Romans have 
not yet landed in Britain; neither is there any trace of King 
Arthur.”” The author of the tales is consistent in his idea of 
pretending that the tales belong to that far-off time, though it is 
not suggested that they were written down then. According to 
pp. xxxvii-xli these primitive tales crystallized and took their 
present form about a.p. 1060, Professor T. H. Parry-Williams, 
in his later modernised edition of the text, adopts the same point 
of view and in much the same words. 

Thus, it seems both from the accepted translation of the tale, 
and from the official teaching of the University of Wales, that the 
tale appears to be a folk-tale of very early time, though the text 
sys that the game was played for the first time at the betrothal 
feast. It does not follow that that is historically true, but the 
sithor clearly thought it important for his purpose to say so. 

T have found it impossible to get any reliable information about 
the game of “ bagging the badger ”’ even in the Britain of a.p. 
1060, not to speak of the game in pre-Roman Britain. Professor 
|. Williams seems to depend for his information on the article 
“badger” in Chambers’ Encyclopedia; then he builds up by 
analogies. The trick of “ bagging the badger ”’ is given there, but 
itis a trick played by modern Scotsmen, and no historical refer- 
mees of any kind are given. Neither is the Welsh trick of “‘ bag- 
ging a man” mentioned there at all. 

One naturally turns to Strutt, Sports and Pastimes. “ Badger 
baiting” is described there according to the rules in vogue when 
ome dog was allowed to bait the badger, but there is nothing there 
like the baiting described by Dr. Ifor Williams. Hazlitt’s edition 
of Brand’s Popular Antiquities has two paragraphs about the 
badger: the longer one gives a précis of our tale, but it*is given 
part from ‘‘ badger baiting,” and neither of them refers to 
“bagging the badger ” in any form. 

The N.#.D. explains “ badger baiting” as a “ cruel sport of 
wtting dogs to draw a badger from its (artificial) hole,” e.g., a 
barrel. 


Professor Hoop’s Seminar has been more interested in this field 
oftesearch than any one else known to me, but in the article on 
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“badger ”’ in his Reallexikon there is no hint about that kind 
found in our tale. Dr. Forbes, Gaelic Beasts (1905), seems to have 
read widely on such matters in Irish and Scottish sources, but he 
says nothing about our kind of baiting. Neither has Twici—the 
famous chief huntsman of Edward I]—as far as I can find, 
Jordan, Altengl. Saugetier, pp. 43-4, has much information about 
the badger in early England, but he has nothing about our game, 
In Canute’s Constitutio de Foresta there are old laws about foxes, 
wolves, etc., but there seems to be nothing about badgers ; neither 
does the classic Manwood Laws of the Forest refer to “ badger 
baiting.” I have looked through Ebert’s Reallexikon, and Hoff 
mann-Knayer’s elaborate dictionary of old traditions, but in vain, 
There are nearly 400 pages in double columns of small print in 
the index to Fraser’s Golden Bough, but the badger is not indexed 
atall. Victor Hehn’s Wandering of Animals has much to say about 
the badger in medieval Europe, but he says nothing about “ bag- 
ging the badger.”’” Information about this old folk-custom may 
be available, but if it is, it seems strange that none of the above 
authorities touch it. 

In Dr. Davies’ Dictionary, 1632, broch means spuma, ira, but 
modern dictionaries say it means ‘‘ badger,’’ and Professor I. 
Williams, in his exegesis, assumes that that is the meaning here. 
None of the translators or dictionaries seem to have noticed that 
in the Cornish Vocab., published by Zeuss, Gramm Celt., p. 1071, 
broche is a gloss on the Latin spinter. As Zeuss explains, this 
broche is the same word as the English ‘“ brooch,” “‘ broach.” It 
seems to be the same word as the medieval Latin brocca, brocchia, 
brochium, etc. It may appear unlikely at first, but the evidence 
in favour of it seems to me to be conclusive. 

On the face of it, it seems strange that the idea of baiting s 
prince like a badger in a bag should have occurred to a princess 
for the first time at a great feast. It is suggested that it was done 
in pre-Roman Britain, but as our knowledge of that time is # 
fragmentary; the hypothesis is not well founded, and one is afraid 
to put any trust in it. ; 

But let us assume that the broch of the Welsh tale means 
‘ broach,” a “ spit,” ete., and not a “ badger,” and see what wil 
become of it. The full expression is broch ygcot, and instead of 
translating it “ badger in bag” let it be translated “ spit” 0 
“skewer in bag.” It does not seem to make sense at all unl 
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we realise that the Welsh expression is a literal translation 
of the common medieval Latin Saccus cum brocca, “ sack and 

Few students are familiar with the expression, for English 
students who have dealt with English “ serjeanties ” do not seem 
to have been interested in this one at all; so we must explain 
what it meant in medieval England. 

From the twelfth century, at least, many English gentlemen 
and some ladies, too, held serjeanties of the King of England on 
the condition that whenever the king went down to Wales to 
make war, these provided the army with “ sack and broach.” 

I have never seen a text which explains fully the meaning and 
we of the “‘ sack and broach ”’; but it seems to me reasonable to 
suppose that they were for carrying supplies for the army, as well 
as for dealing with prisoners of war on the way home. 

Let me quote the earliest of these documents known to me at 
present. It is taken from Pipe Roll Soc., vol. xxxv (1913), p. 
59: Gilbertus filius W. Pikardi, qui est - XX - annorum, est in 
wustodia Domini Regis cum terra sua - quam Gilbertus de Ver 
habuit in custodia sua jam - viij - annis elapsis - et omnes exitus 
inde recepit. Terra sua valet - XX-s cum hoc instauramento - 
wilicet - XX - ovibus et - ij - vaccis et - ij -equis; et hoc servicium 
debet terra Domino Rege - scilicet - i - arcum et sagittas, et -i- 
gadium et -i- saccum cum brocca - ad servitium Domini Regis 
tum ierit cum exercitu in Walliam. This is dated a.p. 1185 and 
issaid to belong to Co. Suffolk. Here is a king’s ward who holds 
aserjeanty in Suffolk, and one of the conditions of holding it is 
that he provides a “‘ sack and broach ” when the King goes with 
his army to Wales. 

The next in point of time, as far as I have seen, is of an 
Inquisition of A.D. 1211-12 (see Blount’s Tenures, p. 261. It 
belongs to Northampton): Robertus Maunsel tenet - XL - acras 
terrae - cum pertin - in Rode in quodam loco vocato Somerhale 
 Lidgate - de honore Peverelli - per serjantiam inveniendi 
domino Regi - in guerra sua Walliae - cum acciderit - unum equum 
Precii quinque solidorum - et unum saccum precii - [Vd., ob., cum 
tno brochetto - per quadraginta dies - sumptibus suis propriis. 
Here the sack is worth 44d, and instead of brocca we have brochetto. 

The oldest copy of the Pwyll-Rhiannon story known at present 
isthat of a Pen. MS. 4 of the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
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but fragments of these tales are found in Pen. MS. 6 which are 
said to belong to a.p. 1225. Thus the saccwm cum brocca of the 
Pipe Roll of 1185, and the evidence that the tales were in writing 
about 1225, brings us near enough in time for us to see the point 
that the “‘ trick” or “‘ ruse” of the betrothal feast had been done 
in Wales for the first time then. 

It is improbable that the “‘ sack and broach ”’ serjeanty of 1185 
was the very first of its kind. It seems to be taken for granted 
that it was well known, but it is worth noting that both the Welsh 
broch ygcot and the English ‘‘ sack and broach ” belong to about 
the same time as far as the evidence goes at present. 

There are many documents bearing on these English serjeanties, 
and some of them provide details which help to explain them, 
Take the following from Co. Derby, found in an Inquisition of 
September 1283: Kynewaldmersche, the Manor with its mem- 
bers of Totelay and Dore, he held of the king in chief of the honour 
of Peverel by service of finding in the king’s army in time of war 
in Wales a horse price 5s. and a sack and broche for carrying the 
king’s arms for forty days at his own charges (Cal. Ing. Post 
Mort., vol. 11, par. 506). 

a is another of the same date dealing with the serjeanty 
of O. de Longford : Writ of Ulterius Certiorari whether the ward- 
ship of the lands and heirs of the said Oliver ought to pertain to 
the king by reason of his having held the Manor of Kynewald- 
mersh of the Honour of Peverel, which is the king’s by escheat, 
by serjeanty of finding a packhorse and a sack and brochia for 
forty days in Wales (Cal. Ing. Post Mort., vol. 11, par. 506). 

In Cal. Ing. Post Mort. Ed. I., vol. 1, par. 480, we have 
another from Co. Essex, of the same year, which throws some 
new light on the serjeanty: Isabel de Gant. Essex. Extent. 
Monday before St. Michael 1283. Morton - the Manor [extent 
given] held of the king... when he goes to Wales for 40 days a horse 
price ten shillings, with a leathern sack and a tak of iron for the 
same sack, for carrying a weight of two bushels of corn with one 
man, at the cost of the said lady (Cal. Ing. Post Mort., vol. i 
par. 480). 

It will be noticed that instead of brocca, this lady has to provide 
a “tak,” and the sack must be of leather. According to N.£D. 
“tak” is (a) fibula, clasp, buckle, or (b) garter-like strap. Her 
it is to be of iron, and so it seems to be another name for “‘ broach.’ 


ae 
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In the Gwawl-Rhiannon story, the bag had leathern thongs 
attached to it for tying it. 

Below we find a brocca of wood. The iron brocca or “ tak” 
as well as the wooden skewer were used probably to skewer up the 
bag when full, as is still done in some parts of Britain; and the 
Welsh story tells us that leather thongs were used to tie it up. 
The brochetto of the Mansel serjeanty seems to have the same 
meaning as brocca, brochia; and in the Book of Fees (Rec. Office, 
pp. 1174, 1217) we have Inquisitions about the same serjeanty 
where both forms appear : Willelmi Clerici in Loghres [Essex] . . . 
debuit invenire domino regi unum equum, unum saccum cum 
wa brochia in exercitu suo in Wallia. (The other gives unum 
bochettwm.) 

The following document specifies a wooden brocca: Seriantia 
Thome de Argentem in Cleydon pro qua debuit invenire domino 
tegi unum equum unum saccum et brochium ligneum in exercitu 
mo in Wallia (Book of Fees, p. 1172, from Co. Bucks, a.D. 1250). 

It is also described as “‘ proen” without further definition : 
Joan de Pencestre held of the King in chief by service of finding 
the King in his army of Wales a horse price 5s. and a sack price 
fd. and a proen price 4d. (Cal. Inquis., vol. v1, par. 564). 

Here is still another variant of the formula, and it appears to 
me to have an interest all of its own for our purpose. This also 
istaken from the Book of Fees, p. 1197, of the year 1250: 
Reginaldi de Colewic, [Nottingham] debet pro serjiantia de 
(olewyk ... domino regi in exercitu suo Wallie unum equum precii 
tijs. iiijd. et unum saccum cum brochia et unum capistrum de 
anabo precii j ob. 

In these documents, then, we havé a sack with a wooden or 
ion brocca, or “‘ tak,” or a “ proen” (which I take to be the 
“prong ” of modern English), and in one of them a capustrum de 
tanabo or ‘“‘ hempen halter” in addition. In every one of these 
documents the articles have to be provided for the king when his 
amy goes to Wales. I have not yet seen a case of this serjeanty 
héld for providing the articles when the king went to war in 
iteland, Scotland, or anywhere else. I have not been able to find 
ut why this was confined so to Wales, nor have I been able to 
discover the exact use of these articles in Welsh wars. 

The Morton Manor document quoted above, describes the sack 
capable of carrying the weight of two bushels of corn with one 
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man. On first reading this appeared to me to demand a sack for 
two bushels accompanied with one man, though it would be an 
unusual way of saying so. But after reading all the documents 
it seemed to me more probable that the sack must be capable of 
holding two bushels together with a man, i.e., it was to be one 
of the common six bushel sacks of the time. 

One of our documents says that a horseman is to go with the 
sack, but none of the others says anything about the capacity as 
this one does, or about a man in these terms. This document 
describes the capacity of the sack, and not what or who went with 
it, or with whom it went. 

The earliest authority known to me which deals with these 
serjeanties is Bracton De Legibus Angliae, and he is nearly con- 
temporary with the earliest MS. of the Welsh Mabinogi. Accord- 
ing to Maitland, Bracton and Azo (Selden Soc., viii, p. xi), Bracton 
appears first as one of the Justices in Eyre in 1245. Let it be 
assumed that he was about thirty-five then, he would be about 
fifteen when the Welsh MS. was written. 

This is the official translation of Bracton’s Latin text as printed 
in Chronicles and Memorials, ed. T. Twis, 1878, vol. 1, pp. 280-3. 

Of the services and customs named in a Charter. There are also other kinds 
of Serjeanty which do not appertain to the chief lord, but to the lord the king, 
for the army of the king, for the protection and defence of the country, and for 
the detection of enemies (the Latin text has here hostium deprehensionem) . .. 
if any one holds by a service of finding for the lord the king at certain places and 
at certain times one man and a horse and a sack with a brooch for any necessity 
or utility touching the army (Illud idem servatur, si quis teneat per servitium 
inveniendi domino regi, certis locis et certis temporibus, unum hominem et unum 


equum et saccum cum brochia pro aliqua necessitate vel utilitate exercitum 
suum contingente). 


That is a general note ®n many different kinds of serjeanties, 
and not on the ‘“‘ sack and brooch”’ alone. The editor translates 
hostium deprehensionem as “‘ detection of enemies,” but in con- 
temporary texts deprehendo meant accipere or suscipere also. 

In vol. 1., pp. 14-15, Bracton deals with our serjeanty, too, 
and says : 

But petty serjeanties may be termed such as are worth half a mark or five 
shillings, as if a person be bound to find for the lord the king a horse with a sack 
and a brooch when going into Wales with an army, or such like, as in a case in St. 
Hilary’s term in the xvij year of King Henry, in the County of Kent, concerning 


Warin de Monte Caniso and Robert de Huchem (invenire . . . equum et saccum 
cum brochia eunti in Walliam cum exercitu). 


On pp. 282-3, vol. 1, Bracton describes another serjeanty held 
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on condition of finding for the king one or more men to go with 
him on an expedition, but this says nothing about a bag like the 
Morton Manor document. 

If any of the serjeanties were to be held on condition of finding 
a “sack to hold two bushels and a man”’ for war in Wales, one 
would expect it where these serjeanties were held by women, 
if it meant that the man was to go with the sack rather than 
in it. 

Here is a serjeanty dated a.p. 1255 and held by a woman 
(Cal. Ing. Miscell., (Chancery) vol. 1, par. 218) : 

Stephen Cuth held in Butwell forty bovates . . . the said Stephen held the 
land of William Peverel by the service of finding one horse worth forty shillings 
and a sack and pin (saccum cum una brocha) for forty days in the host in Wales 
at the cost of the lord, whenever the King goes to Wales in the host. [After the 
death of Stephen] then the King gave the land to Henry Lovel at the aforesaid 
service in Wales, and Lovel gave the land to the Lady [domicilla] Aude de Beles 
,,. and the said Aude had the land all her time doing the service of Wales [on 
the same conditions presumably]. 

One finds many instances where the tenant of the serjeanty 
has to find a horse and a man, but the condition is stated definitely. 
Here is one such from Stafford (Cal. Ing. Post Mort., vol. vt, 
par. 584): By service of finding a man, a,.packhorse worth } mark, 
and a sack for carrying wooden dishes into Wales whenever there 
shall be war for forty days. 

Here is a man with horse and sack (no brocca is mentioned) 
and the sack is for carrying dishes. Here is another from Kent 
from par. 50 of the same volume: Two marks yearly rent held of 
the king in chief by service of finding in the king’s army in Wales 
& horse with a sack and brochia value 5s. to aid in bearing thither 
the king’s squyleryam [scullery]. 

These are explicit enough and they follow standard legal 
formule. Dr. Kimball (Serjeanty Tenure in Med. Engl., p. 75) 
stresses the importance of the verb invenire so often used in these 
documents. She says that the “finder” is not expected to go 
with the horse, bag, etc., where that is not specified. Some 
provided horse, but no man; some a man, but no horse; some 
provided both; some provided horses, but no halters, others 
halters, but not horses. 

In a few of the documents given above we are told that the 
sack was for carrying wooden dishes, scullery, arms, etc., for the 
army in Wales. In a Salop document a serjeant has to find two 
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horses to attend to the king’s victuals, but no sack or broach is 
mentioned—possibly someone else provided these. 

What was the purpose of the “ hempen halter ” of the Colewyk 
serjeanty above? Usually, I think, a “‘ hempen halter” was a 
rope with a noose for hanging criminals (see N.H.D.). In 
medieval Welsh law cebystr (Lat. capistrum) was used for hanging 
thieves; but it was used occasionally also by Welsh minstrels in 
some lewd entertainments (see Gloss. Med. Law, p. 63). 

According to Book of Fees, p. 1242, a serjeanty in Salop was 
held for finding: unum equum cum uno capistro ad conducen- 
dum thesaurum, but no “sack and broach” are mentioned, 
What, then, could be the purpose of the sacks and skewers and 
hempen halters in Welsh wars, and why are they specified for 
Wales only ? 

Bracton, as quoted above, says that they were meant pro aliqua 
necessitate, vel utilitate exercituwm suum contingente, but with the 
suggestion, it seems to me, that hostiwm deprehensio was one of 
them. 

There are scores of these serjeanties, but I have not found one 
of them which explains how the King’s enemies were dealt with 
in Wales at this time, and the “‘ sack and skewer ”’ and the “ hem- 
pen halter” seem to me to be the nearest approach to that. 
Book of Fees, p. 1235, describes one serjeanty held for dismembrare 
malefactores . . . adjudicatos, but the ‘‘ sack and skewer ”’ is not 
mentioned, and it is not for war in Wales. 

In medieval times the drowning of women in sacks was well 
known, but the drowning of prisoners of war in leathern sacks is 
not so well known; and the student must pardon a digression here 
to give a few references to that custom in medieval Europe. 

D. Cange s.v. submergium says: poena submersionis olim satis 
in usu, and he gives several instances of it with documents. Under 
date 1302 he gives the following: Vitriman frater Scutariorum 
in sacco submergitur. 

Jacob Grimm (Deut. Recht., 1, pp. 278-82) has a collection of 
evidence and documents from early and late sources about this 
custom of drowning people in leathern sacks. These sacks were 
made for this purpose in order to prevent any of the condemned 
to be able to free themselves and escape by swimming. Grimm 
thought the custom was of Roman rather than of Teutonic origin 
and he quotes the following from the Roman twelve tables: Qui 
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parentem necassit, caput obnubito coleoque insutus in profluentem 
mergitur. 

He gives several instances of this insutus culleo “sewn in a 
sack,” and he explains that the culleus was a sack in which parri- 
cides and others were sewn and then cast into a river or the sea. 
Whatever its origin, the custom was well known. Grimm quotes 
a case from Wolfram (twelfth to thirteenth century) where a soldier 
was condemned to the punishment of being ‘‘ bound in sack and 
rope,” and he has several instances of “ drowning in a saek,”’ as 
well as of being “‘ sewn in a skin or hide”’ for drowning. 

He quotes also from Spelman who was there quoting from 
Bracton the text about saccum cum brochia which is given above ; 
but as Wilda (Strafrecht, pp. 506-7) says, drowning in a leathern 
sack was not one of the methods of capital punishment recognised 
by medieval European laws, and it belongs to a comparatively 
late time. 

At present we are inclined to think that the “‘ sack and broach ” 
and the “‘ hempen halter ” of these serjeanties were used for deal- 
ing with the king’s enemies in Wales either by drowning or hang- 
ing. The king took his “ scullery” and “ victuals” with him 
wherever he made war, but these articles seem to have been used 
in Wales only. 

The halter might also have been used for handcuffing prisoners 
of war. One sees from such text as Holy Grail, fol. 68, how 
prisoners of war were taken on horseback with their hands “ in 
prison,” i.e., bound before them. 

Schultz, Hof. Leben, vol. 11, pp. 258-60, gives several instances 
from medieval documents of prisoners of war thus bound—some- 
times bound with halters and with sacks over their heads. He has 
an illustration of one such prisoner on horseback on p. 258 taken 
froma Hanover MS. Schultz tells us also of the great refinements 
in punishing criminals introduced about the end of the twelfth 
century, i.e., about the time of our story. Another writer, quoted 
in Munimenta Gild., 11, ii, p. 662, says of King John (1199-1216) : 
Fecit etiam idem Rex multas alias crudelitates in regno suo . dum 
regnaret quae non sunt scriptae in hoc libro. 

Now the Welsh story seems to imply that, though the ruse is 
said to have been used then for the first time in that part, it was 
natural to see a leathern bag with thongs used to carry “‘ victuals,” 
and it implies also that Pwyll and Rhiannon knew that such a 


‘ 
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bag might be used for handling prisoners. The Isabel de Gant 
serjeanty seems to imply also that the six bushel leathern bag 
might be used for carrying both “ victuals ’’ and a prisoner at the 
same time, and was designed to do so. The betrothal feast seems 
to have been held in the court of King Hyfeidd, presumably the 
king after whom Radnorshire is called Maesyfed, i.e., on the 
border of England and South Wales. 

If this exegesis is reasonably right, then the Welsh tale seems 
to have grown out of such circumstances as these implied by the 
serjeanties; and I have but little doubt that the expression broch 
ygcod “‘ broch in bag ”’ is a literal translation of the saccum cum 
brocca of the documents and that it belongs to that time and has 
nothing to do with a game of “‘ bagging a badger ”’ of pre-Roman 
Britain. 

There is one expression in the Welsh tale which the old exegesis 
could not explain. The text says that immediately after Prince 
Gwawl had been secured in the leathern bag, a horn was sounded 
and all the hundred retainers of Prince Pwyll rushed the court, 
and in the words of the Welsh text: kymryt pawp or niuer a doeth 
ygyt a Gwawl, ae dodi yny garchar ehun. According to Lady Guest 
this means: ‘‘ And they seized all the host that came with 
Gwawl and cast them into his own prison.”” The feast was held 
in Rhiannon’s home, and Gwawl’s home was far away, thus the 
above translation, which implies that they were cast into Gwawl’s 
prison, seems inadmissible. 

Professor Loth (Mab., vol. 1, p. 102) tries to overcome this 
difficulty by saying that ‘‘ Gwawl’s own prison’ meant the sack in 
which he was tied. This also seems to me to be inadmissible for at 
least two reasons: (a) even in a folk-tale one could hardly bundle 
the whole lot of a medieval prince’s retainers into a beggar’s sack, 
however accommodating the tale assumes it to be; (b) “‘ his own 
prison ” means the prison he owned, and not the prison in which 
he was imprisoned, and he was far away from home. Messrs. 
Ellis-Lloyd in their new translation add a note on p. 27 that “ the 
phantasy of Loth’s translation would be quite in keeping with the 
spirit of the Mabinogion: and the language permits it also.” 
They adopt Guest’s translation. 

Professor Ifor Williams objects to this translation because of 
the grammatical construction, and insists that the above transla 
tions are inadmissible; and we agree with him. Professor 
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Williams suggests another way out of the difficulty. He says that 
the text does not mean “ Gwawl’s own prison,” but ‘‘ Gwawl’s 
separate prison.” With a little license this might pass in modern 
Welsh, but it seems to me impossible in medieval Welsh. Dr. 
Williams suggests that the meaning of the above Welsh text is 
that Gwawl’s retinue were bound, each one apart, in fetters, and 
not cast together either into Gwawl’s own prison, or put together 
with him in the bag. 

Now if our exegesis of the Welsh story is approximately right, 
this troublesome bit of text appears to be a straightforward bit 
of history which fits smoothly into the whole. Rhiannon had been 
betrothed against her will to Gwawl, and Gwawl and Pwyll were 
rivals. During the year before the feast that had been arranged, 
Gwawl must have considered the situation from every point, and 
he had good reason for coming to Rhiannon’s castle fully prepared 
for all possible risks. Living somewhere on the borders of England 
and Wales, it is assumed that he knew well about the English 
serjeanties of the ‘‘ bag and broach ” and that he had come with 
astrong bodyguard well provided with “ bags and broaches ”’ to 
deal in the approved way with struggling opponents. Pwyll also 
had very good reasons for suspecting Gwawl, and we suggest that 
Pwyll’s strong bodyguard had been well primed by Rhiannon to 
provide themselves with ‘‘ bags and broaches”’ to deal with 
Gwawl’s retinue. 

Thus it seems natural to suggest that this is what the Welsh 
text says: Pwyll’s retinue seized everyone of Gwawl’s body- 
guard and put each of them in the bag he had brought. This suits 
equally well whether the text means the bags which Pwyll’s 
retinue had brought or those which Gwawl’s retinue had designed 
to take their opposite numbers. Not only this does not strain the 
difficult Welsh text, but the text seems to demand it and nothing 
else seems to fit the case. 

The word carchar (borrowed from the Latin carcer-em) is often 
used for a ‘‘ fetter,”’ etc., as well as for a “ prison.’’ One reads in 
Red Book, vol. 1, p. 58, 1. 24 of a man with a carchar round his neck, 
i., @ collar for securing him; and in Holy Grail, fol. 66b, of a 
man borne yg carchar (in prison) on a hackney—he was bound 
hand and foot. 

Thus it is here suggested that the expression broch yg cot of the 
Welsh story from the border castle of the twelfth century or 
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thereabouts’ was an everyday expression in that troubled country 
for bagging an enemy and securing him in the bag by means ofa 
wooden or iron skewer or leathern thongs, just as a modern soldier 
secures his kit-bag with a lanyard or a brass “ brooch.” 

Rhiannon and Pwyll bagged Gwawl, and Pwyll’s hundred 
retainers bagged Gwawl’s retainers in the bags each had brought 
with him. When they were thus bagged, they knew they were 
at the mercy of their conquerors. 

Rhiannon and her party recognised, however, that Gwawl and 
his men had done nothing deserving death, and both Rhiannon 
and her father pleaded that they be set free on conditions. Gwawi 
was to abandon his claim for Rhiannon, and he promised to abstain 
from vengeance for what had been done. The promises were not 
kept, but that belongs to another story. 

The story says that the ruse to get rid of Gwawl had occurred 
to the princess without consulting anybody. She had arranged 
it all in her mind. The story says that that was the first time 
for the ruse to have been done there; and this seems to suggest 
that this English Serjeanty had only just been started. Towards 
the end of the twelfth century it must have been widely known, 
for it is established that it had the sanction of the English court 
at least in a.D. 1185. 

The Welsh border must have had experience of it about this 
time, for the King led his host to Wales several times in that 
period. 

The Welsh story-teller has embroidered his tale here and there, 
but the chief features clearly belong to the everyday life of the 
Welsh border of the twelfth century and the tale can be used a 
a valuable historical document of that period. 

As it is translated by Lady Guest and Professor Loth, and as 
it is explained by Professor Ifor Williams, it looks so primitive 
that it has been generally accepted as a fragment of Celtic folk- 
lore from the very earliest strata, and it is insisted that it must 
belong to pre-Roman Britain. But I think it is reasonably clear 
that the primitiveness of the tale has been built up by translating 
broch as “ badger” instead of as “ broach,” and by failing t 
equate it with the English ‘ bag and broach” Serjeanties which 
were known from Kent to York and Radnor. 

In addition to the documents quoted above about this Ser 
jeanty there are several others, but they do not appear to me 
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add anything or take away anything from those quoted above. 
One somehow feels disappointed that Dr. Round has nothing to 
say about this in his “ Kings Serjeants,”’ for he knew so much 
about the life of England of that time, and he could have helped 
astudent approaching the subject for the first time. As far as the 
Welsh document goes one is fairly confident that the above 
exegesis is, in the main, reasonably right; but why the serjeanty 
was confined to Wales is an enigma to me at present. 
Timotuy LEwis 





SOME MEN OF SCIENCE, 1750-1800 


It is only comparatively recently that the history of science 
has received any considerable attention either from historians 
or scientists. Although its subject matter reaches back into the 
second millenium, B.c.—a thousand years before the Greek 
philosophers were proposing a theory of matter—most of its 
literature belongs to the present century. 

The history of science is a record of the progress made at 
different epochs and of the prominent personalities concerned, 
their actual methods of investigation, and their habits of thought. 
This provides a bridge between history, as it has long been under- 
stood, and science, with which it has appeared to have little in 
common. According to Dr. George Sarton, the leading American 
authority on the subject: ‘No history of civilisation can be 
tolerably complete which does not give considerable space to the 
explanation of scientific progress.’ } 

Science aims to trace order in nature. It makes generalisa- 
tions and laws with a view to conceiving asystem. Its hypotheses 
are retained only so long as they are confirmed by experiment 
and observation. 

In September 1938 a paper was published in History with 
the title, ‘Science and History.” The author, A. F. Titley, 
discusses the influence of science upon the evolution of culture 
and material civilisation. Quoting from Professor A. N. White- 
head’s Science and the Modern World, he writes: ‘the quiet 
growth of science has practically recoloured the imaginative 
contents of our minds, so that the old stimuli provoke a new 
response. The great structure of the scientific description of the 
universe has come to loom as a background to the thoughts of the 
ordinary citizen, not understood in detail perhaps, but dimly 
realised in magnitude.” 

The second half of the eighteenth century has been chosen, 48, 
in the branch of science most familiar to the writer—chemistry— 
it is a period of transition. We finally break with the influence 
of Aristotle, the alchemists, and the School of Paracelsus, and we 
see the establishment of chemistry on a modern basis. 

1 G, Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science, Baltimore, 1927, 1, p- % 
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Much of the scientific activity of the eighteenth eentury was 
the sequel of the establishment of scientific academies in the 
eventeenth century. Of these the most important were the 
Florentine Academy (Accademia del Cimento), the Royal Society 
of London, and the Académie Royale des Sciences of Paris. The 
moving spirits in the founding of the Academy in Florence, in 
1657, were two of Galileo Galilei’s disciples, Torricelli and Viviani. 
The Royal Society received its charter from Charles IT in 1662, 
athough it had previously existed as an association meeting 
weekly at Gresham College. Robert Boyle, Christopher Wren, 
and John Evelyn were among its foundation members. The 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society first appeared in 
1665, and bear witness to the universal curiosity of its early fellows. 

John Evelyn records in his Diary on 18 September 1661 : 
“This day was read our Petition to his Majesty for his Royal 
Grant authorising our Society to meet as a corporation with 
several privileges.”’ Later, on 13 August 1662: ‘‘ Our Charter 
now being passed under the broad seale, constituting us a Cor- 
pration under the name of the Royal Society for the improve- 
ment of naturall knowledge by experiment, was this day read, 
md was all that was done this afternoone, being very large.” 
Further, on 21 August 1662: “ The King gave us the armes of 
England to be borne in a canton in our armes, and sent us a mace 
f silver gilt of the same fashion and bigness as those carried 
before his Majesty, to be borne before our President on meeting 
daies.” Ten years later, 30 November 1672: ‘I was chosen 
Secretary of the Royall Society.” 

In Samuel Pepys’ Diary, on 15 February 1665, we find : “‘ With 
Mr. Creed to Gresham College where I had been by Mr. Povey 
the last week proposed to be admitted a member; and was this 
day admitted by signing a book and being taken by the hand by 
the President, my lord Brunkard, and some words of admittance 
aid to me. But it is a most acceptable thing to hear their dis- 
course, and see their experiments, which were this day upon the 
nature of fire.” (The President, Lord Brouncker, was a member 
ofthe Navy Board and a distinguished mathematician.) There 
ae a number of references to experiments which Pepys witnessed 
0 subsequent occasions, one of which was a blood transfusion. 
Pepys was elected President in 1684, after nineteen years’ 
membership. 

No, 114.—voL. xxx1. H 
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The French Academy of Science had its origin in certain 
informal gatherings of a group of philosophers, which included 
Descartes, who used to meet in the cell of a monk, Mersenne, 
The Academy was established by Louis XIV and held its first 
meeting in 1666. Its members, unlike those of the Royal Society, 
received pensions from the King of France, as well as financial 
assistance with their researches. 

These academies published their proceedings, a system of 
intelligence came into being, and experimental research tended 
to become more of a co-operative pursuit among the philosopher 
of different nations. 

During the first half of the eighteenth century, the great 
unifying principle of chemistry was the Phlogiston Theory. 
Georg Ernst Shahl (1660-1734) was a lecturer in chemistry at 
Jena. He had studied medicine and later became physician to 
the Duke of Saxe-Weimar. In 1723, Stahl published a text-book, 
Fundamenta Chymiae, in which he used the term “ phlogiston” 
to connote the “ principle of inflammability.”” Inflammabl 
bodies, such as oil, wax, charcoal, and sulphur, were considered 
to be rich in phlogiston, which escaped when they were allowed 
to burn. Also, according to Stahl, when metals are heated they 
give off phlogiston and a “ calx”’ (or ash) remains. When this 
residual calx is heated with a substance which is rich in phlogiston, 
the phlogiston combines with the calx and the metal is recovered. 
For example, when zinc is heated to redness, it burns, and phlo- 
giston was said to have been released. The white residue—zino 
calx—when heated to redness with charcoal (a substance rich in 
phlogiston) changes back to the metal, which was considered to 
be a compound of the calx and phlogiston. Stahl’s theory can 
be summed up : 


Meta = Catx and PHLOGISTON. 
Non-Metat = Acrp and PHLOGISTON. 


Appearances were all in favour of Stahl’s theory. It had 
the advantage of rendering intelligible numerous phenomena. 
Two considerations led to its final abandonment: (a) phlogiston 
was never isolated; (b) although phlogiston was lost during 
calcination, the balance, when it was used, revealed that ther 
was an increase in weight.? 


1 J. H. White, A History of the Phlogiston Theory, London, 1932. 
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This useful, though erroneous, hypothesis received general 
acceptance during the eighteenth century, and even lingered 
on into the nineteenth century. Although its rejection was 
eventually due to a Frenchman, Antoine Lavoisier, the pub- 
lcations of French scientists did much to make it known. 
Among these was Observations sur la Physique, which first 
appeared in 1771. It was a monthly publication founded, and 
for a time edited, by a priest, Jean-Baptiste Rozier (1734—93). 
It was known in its day, and is still referred to, as Rozier’s 
Journal. 

In England the chief protagonist of the phlogiston theory 
was Joseph Priestley (1733-1804). He discovered oxygen, to 
which he gave the name “ dephlogisticated air.’ (The word 
“air” was then used for all gases.) He invented the now familiar 
pneumatic trough for collecting gases. Previously gases had 
been collected in deflated bladders, although, about this time, 
Cavendish (who will be referred to later) had employed an inverted 
glass jar, suspended by a cord from the ceiling, with its mouth 
under water. Priestley’s methods of preparing and collecting 
gases raised very general interest in the subject, which came to be 
known as “‘ pneumatic chemistry.” 

Priestley will always be remembered for his discovery of 
oxygen in 1774. He had been presented with a large convex 
lens, or burning glass. With this he heated various substances 
insmall phials inverted over mercury. He relates : 

“ Having afterwards procured a lens of twelve inches diameter 
and twenty inches focal distance, I proceeded with great alacrity 
examine, by the help of it, what kind of air a great variety of 
substances, natural and factitious [i.e., artificially prepared] 
would yield. . . . With this apparatus, after a variety of other 
experiments . . . on Ist August, 1774, I endeavoured to extract 
air from mercurious calcinatus per se [i.e., red oxide of mercury]; 
and I presently found that, by means of this lens, air was expelled 
fom it very readily. Having got about three or four times as 
much as the bulk of my materials, I admitted water to it, and 
found that it was not imbibed by it. But what surprised me 
more than I can well express, was that a candle burned in it with 
atemarkably vigourous flame . . . I was utterly at a loss to account 


1 D. McKie, Antoine Lavoisier, London, 1935, p. 233. 
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for it.” 1 He breathed it himself and fancied (in his own words) 
*“my breast felt particularly light and easy for some time after. 
wards.” He found that a mouse lived twice as long in the ney 
air as in the same confined volume of common air. “ Who cap 
tell,” he asks, “‘ but that, in time, this pure air may become y 
fashionable article of luxury. Hitherto only two mice and myself 
have had the privilege of breathing it.’”” He adds, however, that 
“the air which Nature has provided for us is as good as we 
deserve.” ? 

Joseph Priestley was born near Leeds. His father was a cloth 
dresser, and, owing to the early death of his mother, his aunt 
looked after him. She sent him to a grammar school, and, at 
sixteen, he had made considerable progress in Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew. His aunt, a strong Calvinist, wished him to become a 
minister of religion and sent him to Daventry Theological 
Academy. In his first charge the congregation disapproved of 
his extraordinarily liberal theological opinions. Later he was 
appointed tutor in languages at Warrington Academy, where his 
teaching and talents “added greatly to the celebrity of the 
institution.” 

The Earl of Shelbourne (afterwards first Marquis of Lans- 
downe) made him his nominal librarian, gave him a generous 
allowance, and a house in Calne in Wiltshire. It was here that 
he did much of his important work on gases. Priestley expressed 
in numerous writings, opinions, religious and philosophical, which 
gave great offence to the orthodox. Shelbourne could not asso- 
ciate himself with Priestley’s views, and Priestley had to go. 
Shelbourne generously settled a life annuity of £50 on Priestley, 
who was soon elected a minister at the New Meeting House, 
Birmingham. 

He continued his experiments and completed six volumes of 
his Observations and Experiments on Different Kinds of Ait. 
Other interests, theological and political, occupied much of his 
time. He associated with those who openly expressed theit 
sympathy with the French Revolution. He is described “ass 
[not] peculiarly gentle and inoffensive divine. In point of fact, 
one has but to glance among the titles of his books and pamphlets, 


1 J. Priestley, Experiments and Observations on Different Kinds of Air, Londo, 
1775, 2, pp. 29-103. (Alembic Club Reprints, 7.) 
2 Ibid. 
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or read a few pages of his arguments to understand the exas- 
peration of his adversaries.” 1 His position, even in relation to 
the Royal Society, became so intolerable that he resigned his 
Fellowship. 

In 1791, on 14 July, a Birmingham mob set fire to the Old 
and New Meeting Houses, they treated Priestley’s house in like 
manner, and destroyed everything, including his apparatus. A 
friend, William Russell, heard of the rioters’ intentions and per- 
waded Priestley to leave before they arrived, and, as his life 
was threatened, took him to London. The rioting was not stopped 
for many days. Several of the ringleaders were executed, and 
Priestley was compensated to the extent of £2500. Further 
threats of violence decided Priestley to settle in America, where 
he died in 1804. Notwithstanding his lack of scientific training 
in his early years, by his exceptional skill in experimentation, he 
succeeded in laying the foundations of the chemistry of the gases. 

Another phlogistonist, also an Englishman, was Henry 
(Cavendish, a contemporary of Priestley’s. Here we have a man 
whose chemical contributions were only a small part of his scien- 
tific achievements. All his work was rigorously quantitative— 
inthe modern spirit—all his records show numerical results, in 
contrast with Priestley’s qualitative work. Cavendish prepared 
and carried out experiments with hydrogen (which he called 
“inflammable air”). He synthesised water by combining his 
inflammable air with Priestley’s dephlogisticated air (oxygen), 
exploding them together by passing electric sparks through the 
mixture. He found that these two gases combined in the ratio 
2:1 by volume.? Cavendish’s conclusion, in his own words, is : 
“I think that we must allow that dephlogisticated air is in reality 
nothing but dephlogisticated water, or water deprived of its phlo- 
giston ; or, in other words, that water consists of dephlogisticated 
tir united to phlogiston; and that inflammable air is either pure 
phlogiston, as Dr. Priestley and Mr. Kirwan suppose, or else water 
united to phlogiston.”’ 

While experimenting to ascertain the composition of the air, 
he found that there was a fraction—which he made 1/120th—of 
the air which was neither oxygen nor nitrogen. This small 


‘8. H. Jey, The Russells of Birmingham, London, 1911. 
* H. Cavendish, ‘‘ Experiments on Air,” Phil. Trans., 1784, 74, p. 330. 
(Alembic Club Reprints, 8.) 
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amount of the atmosphere was, more than a century later, shown 
by Ramsay of University College, London, to be the gas argon, 
This gas is 0-9 per cent of the air, and it is evidence of Cavendish’s 
skill that with his simple apparatus he obtained a figure corre. 
sponding to 0-8 per cent. 

Henry Cavendish, born in Nice in 1731, was the grandson of 
the second Duke of Devonshire. He spent four years at “ §, 
Peter’s College, Cambridge ’’ (Peterhouse ?), but left without 
graduating. His first published researches appeared in the 
Philosophical Transactions in 1766 with a paper entitled “Qn 
Factitious Airs.” Part of this was concerned with his work on 
hydrogen, referred to above. 

He lived economically and had a “ singular love of solitariness,” 
He encouraged no intimacy and rarely entertained. Lon 
Brougham said Cavendish “ probably uttered fewer words in 
the course of his life than any man who lived to fourscore years.” 
He was of insignificant appearance, and but for wearing the 
costume of his grandfather’s time would not have attracted 
attention. The only known portrait shows that this antiquated 
wear was ill-kept and worn to no advantage. 

At the time of his death in London in 1810, Cavendish was 
worth £1,500,000, and was the largest holder of bank stock in 
England. He made little use of his wealth, and was so indifferent 
to its value that he quarrelled with his bankers for troubling 
him, when they asked what they were to do with his large unin- 
vested balances. He was described by Biot as “ the richest 
among the learned, and the most learned among the rich.” ! 

In spite of his ungregarious way of life, Cavendish evidently 
found, at the meetings of the Royal Society, something which 
responded to an unsatisfied craving, for the records show that he 
was most regular and constant in his attendances. He was 
profoundly respected by his contemporaries, and he appears to 
have been accessible to appeals for help from his ample purse. 

While Priestley was accumulating material for his book, Carl 
Wilhelm Scheele (1745-86), a Swedish apothecary, was working 
quite independently on very similar lines, each in complete 
ignorance of what the other was doing. 

By acting on iron or zinc with an organic acid, Scheele ob- 
tained what he believed to be phlogiston itself. In 1773, i, 


1 Biographie Universelle Paris. 
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before Priestley had prepared his dephlogisticated air, Scheele 
had isolated the same gas, to which he gave the name of “ fire 
air,” in a variety of ways, including the action of heat on mercuric 
oxide. As he did not print his results until 1777,! Priestley 
apparently had priority, as his book came out of the Press in 
1775. Scheele brought to light more new substances than any 
other chemist. These include chlorine, phosphorus, arsenic, 
copper arsenite (a pigment, still known as “ Scheele’s green ”’), 
and many organic acids (tartaric, lactic, prussic, and gallic are 
afew). He found that light had an action on silver salts; this 
is the basis of photography and its modern developments. 

The story of Scheele’s life is one of pathetic interest. Most 
of the records of his work, his struggles against poverty and ill- 
health, remained unknown for a century. At fourteen he was 
apprenticed to an apothecary in Gothenburg, and, encouraged by 
his employer, he became a diligent pupil of the chemical literature 
of his time. Without systematic training he worked unpreju- 
diced by theories which might have inhibited his curiosity. He 
used very simple apparatus, in periods of scanty leisure, in a cold 
and uncomfortable laboratory which he had improvised. After 
Gothenburg he occupied positions in pharmacies in Malmo, 
Stockholm, Upsala, and Koping, where he died. 

By the age of thirty-three he had created such an impression 
by his skill and industry that, though still a mere student of 
pharmacy, he was elected to membership of the Stockholm 
Royal Academy of Science, an honour unique in the history of 
that institution. 

It is surprising that he ever reached the age of forty-three 
when we remember that he discovered and examined substances 
of the nature of chlorine, prussic acid, and various compounds of 
arsenic. Scheele records in his papers that he found that arsenic 
had no taste. Such procedure is strongly discouraged in our 
laboratories to-day. His health began to suffer at thirty-five, 
when he contracted rheumatism, probably due to exposure to 
cold in the shed which served as his laboratory. 

In his Chemical T'reatise he wrote: “It is the object and chief 
business of chemistry skilfully to separate substances into their 
constituents, to discover their properties, and to compound them 


1 C. W. Scheele, Chemische Abhandlung von der Luft und dem Feuer, Upsala 
and Leipzig, 1777. (Alembic Club Reprints, 8.) 
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in different ways.’’+ He succeeded in living according to his 
precepts, discovering and examining more substances in his life. 
time than any other worker in this field of science. 

Antoine Lavoisier (1743-93) came to be known as the 
“Father of Modern Chemistry.” His successful explanation 
of combustion, strangely enough, is due to Priestley. After 
Priestley had obtained oxygen by heating mercuric oxide, he 
went to Paris, where he met Lavoisier. He gave an account of 
his experiments to Lavoisier, which the latter repeated. He 
heated mercury, exposed to a limited amount of air. He then 
removed the calx formed during the operation and found that 
the amount of “ eminently respirable air ’’ obtained on heating was 
equal in volume to the diminution of the air during the calcination 
of the mercury. 

Lavoisier rightly interpreted the process of calcination as the 
combination of the element with the more active part of the air, to 
which he gave the name “ oxygen.”’ These experiments, together 


with his interpretation, dealt the death blow to the phlogiston 
theory. His success was largely due to the systematically quan- 
titative character of his work. He made constant use of the 
balance, a practice in which he had been preceded by the British 


men of science, Boyle and Black. 

Lavoisier’s conclusions can be summed up in the following 
statements: (a) substances burn only in pure air; (b) non- 
metals, such as phosphorus, sulphur, and carbon, produce acids 
on combustion—hence the name oxygen (acid producing); (¢) 
metals produce calces on combination with oxygen; (d) com- 
bustion is, in no case, due to an escape of phlogiston, but to 
chemical combination of the combustible substance with oxygen. 

Although Lavoisier did not discover oxygen, he was the first 
to understand the consequences of the discovery. 

In addition to this work, which produced such a revolution 
in chemical thought, he disproved that water was transmuted 
into earth, a theory which had survived right irio the eighteenth 
century since it was enunciated by Thales in tne sixth century 
B.C. 

In conjunction with three other French chemists (Berthollet, 
Guyton de Morveau, and Fourcroy), Lavoisier published in 1787 
Method of Chemical Nomenclature, in which the names of new 

1 ©, W. Scheele, A.C.R., 8, p. 5. 
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substances were altered in accordance with the new theory, and 
are those largely in present use. ‘Two years later, the year of the 
French Revolution, he published his Elementary Treatise on 
Chemistry. This further assisted in the advance of the new 
theory. 

About Lavoisier himself we have a sad story to tell. He was 
born at a time when Europe had long been ravaged by war, and 
France, in particular, was oppressed by taxation and misery. 
Social disorder seems, however, not to have been inconsistent with 
onsiderable intellectual activity among the middle and upper 
classes. 

Lavoisier studied mathematics and the physical sciences at 
the Collége Mazarin, and at the early age of twenty-five he was 
admitted a member of the Royal Academy of Science. About 
this time he became a fermier général, which brought him a large 
inoome, regarded by Lavoisier as a means to devote himself to 
his main object in life, the advancement of science. The Ferme 
Général was a financial company empowered to collect all kinds 
of taxes on condition of paying to the State an annual agreed 
sum for a fixed term of years. Such a system was obviously open 
to great abuses, and it is not surprising that the Ferme was hated 
throughout France. 

Lavoisier served on the commission which devised the metric 
system as we now know it. 

In 1793 the Convention decreed the suppression of all learned 
weieties, including the Royal Academy of Science. At the same 
time the twenty-seven fermiers générauz, including Lavoisier and 
his father-in-law, were arrested. Brought before Judge Coffinhal, 
Vice-president of the Revolutionary Tribunal, the prisoners were 
tapidly declared guilty. A defence was put forward on behalf of 
lavoisier, but Coffinhal declared that “‘ the Republic has no need 
of scholars. Justice must be done.” Lavoisier was executed. 
Well might Lagrange complain, “A moment was all that was 
necessary in which to strike off his head, and probably a hundred 
years will not be sufficient to produce another like it.” It is not 
without irony that the man who effected a revolution in chemistry 
thould fall a victim to a revolution in political ideas.? 


‘A. Lavoisier, Méthode de Nomenclature Chimique, Paris, 1787; Traité 
Hlamentaire de Chimie, Paris, 1789. 
* D. McKie, op. cit. 
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Men of science, at this period, did not lead a cloistered, un. 
eventful life. Rozier and Lavoisier died at the hands of the reyo. 
lutionaries. Priestley was persecuted for his sympathy with the 
movement, and had to take refuge in America. Scheele sue. 
cumbed to the hardships imposed by his devotion to science. 

Few women are associated with scientific work at this time, 
In France, the wife of Guyton de Morveau and Madame Lavoisier 
gave their husbands valuable assistance. It required an English. 
woman, however, to show sufficient courage to publish a book. 
Not only did she denounce the phlogiston theory, but the new 
theory of Lavoisier as well. Mrs. Fulhame it was who wrote 
An Essay on Combustion . . . wherein the Phlogistic and Antiphl- 
gistic Hypotheses are proved Erroneous (1794). It is not without 
value, as it collects together the discoveries of the various scientists 
(some of whom have been mentioned) and criticises, with knov- 
ledge, the views they put forward to explain them. She dis. 
played a sound attitude of mind when she wrote, “I was led to 
form an opinion different from that of M. Lavoisier and other 
great names. Persuaded that we are not to be deterred from the 
investigation of truth by any authority, however great, and that 
every opinion must stand or fall by its own merits, I venture to 
offer mine to the world, willing to relinquish it, as soon as a mor 
rational appears.” 

The new theory was introduced to these islands largely through 
the teaching of Joseph Black (1728-99), Professor of Chemistry 
of Edinburgh University. Black was fifteen years older than 
Lavoisier. The researches of Black were a model of quantitative 
method which the Frenchman followed and acknowledged. 

When he started lecturing, Black confessed that he believed, 
along with the other chemists of his time, in the doctrine of 
phlogiston. He abandoned the hypothesis once Lavoisier had 
established the nature of combustion. Although Lavoisier never 
made full acknowledgment of what he owed to Black, he styled 
him “ the illustrious Nestor of the chemical revolution.” 

For his degree of Doctor of Medicine at Edinburgh, Blac 
submitted a thesis dealing with his experiments on magnesia, 
quicklime, and other alkaline substances. Before he had show 
the correct relationship of chalk and lime, it was believed that 
something went out of the fire into the chalk to convert the latte 
to quicklime. When water was added to the quicklime, this 
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“active principle ’’ was set free. The result of Black’s experi- 
ments, based on quantitative measurements, was that the 
difference between chalk and lime, as between mild and caustic 
alkalies, was due to what he called “ fixed air,’ which we know 
to-day as carbon dioxide.! 

His discovery of fixed air, and the part it played, according to 
Professor Ramsay, ‘‘ brought his name before every ‘ philosopher ’ 
in Europe and America as that of a man who had made a dis- 
covery of more fundamental influence on the progress of chemistry 
than any which had previously been described.” ? This was 
twenty years before Priestley had discovered oxygen and 
Lavoisier had fully understood its meaning for chemistry. 

In addition to his purely chemical contribution to science, 
Black fully investigated and defined latent heat and specific heat. 

His reputation among his contemporaries, in spite of his dis- 
coveries, depended more on his ability and influence as a teacher 
than upon his original work. Throughout his lectures we find 
that he emphasised the importance of quantitative investigations. 

Immediately after his death, Black’s executors decided to 
publish his lectures from his own manuscript notes. This step was 
taken because they were informed that unauthorised publication 
was proposed from his students’ notes, copies of which were in 
circulation. They were published in 1803 under the title, Lectures 
in the Elements of Chemistry. It was dedicated to James Watt, 
“Dr. Black’s most illustrious pupil. . . . Surely nothing in modern 
times has made such an addition to the power of man as you 
[Watt] have done by your improvements on the steam engine, 
which you profess to owe to the instruction and information you 
received from Dr. Black.” 

Black died in Edinburgh and was buried in Greyfriar’s Kirk- 
yard. His kinsman, Dr. Ferguson, records that “ in the 71st year 
of his age he expired, without any convulsion, shock or stupour, 
to announce or retard the approach of death. Being at table 
with his usual fare, some bread, a few prunes, and a measured 
quantity of milk, diluted with water, and having the cup in his 
hand when the last stroke of his pulse was to be given, he had set 
it down on his knees, which were joined together, and kept it 
\) 1 J. Black, Experiments upon Magnesia Alba, etc., Edinburgh, 1756. (A.C.R., 

* W. Ramsay, Life and Letters of Joseph Black, London, 1918. 
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steady with his hand, in the manner of a person perfectly at ease. 
and in this attitude expired without spilling a drop, and without a 
writhe in his countenance ; as if an experiment had been required 
to show to his friends the facility with which he departed.” ! 
With this very brief account of the lives and work of a few 
of the men of science who lived at the time of the French Revolv- 
tion, this paper must be brought to a close. They all contributed 
to ‘‘ taking chemistry out of the hands of the artists, the metal- 
lurgists, and pharmacists, and exhibited it as a liberal science, 


the study of a gentleman.” ? 
E. W. J. Neave 


1 A. Ferguson, Trans. R. Soc. Edinburgh, 1805, 5, p. 101 et seq. 
2 J. Black, Lectures on the Elements of Chemistry (edited by John Robison) 
Edinburgh, 1803, 1, p. xxii. 





ELECTORAL CORRUPTION IN EARLY VICTORIAN 
LEICESTER 


“Tur (Parliamentary Reform) Act of 1832,” says E. L. 
Woodward in his Age of Reform, ‘‘ lessened but did not cure the 
evils of bribery and intimidation.” 4 It is, indeed, doubtful 
whether bribery was lessened at all in the two decades that 
followed. The prevalent impression at the time was that it had 
increased ; though this may have been due to the slowly growing 
delicacy of the public conscience. The fact that the more even 
balance of parties after 1832, and the consequent greater im- 
portance of individual contests, would encourage more outcry 
from the defeated, and more frequent petitions accusing the 
victors of corruption, should also be allowed for. But in those 
former close or pocket boroughs which were not disfranchised, 
and where the enlargement of the electorate had made the mere 
nomination of members by patrons no longer possible, bribery 
certainly became more extensive, for the very simple reason that 
there were many more voters to be bribed. ‘ The aristocratic 
method of nomination was replaced by the equally aristocratic 
method of treating.” ? Again, in constituencies where the 
Reform Act had rescued one party from a permanent and hopeless 
minority, contests—and therefore bribery—-became more fre- 
quent. The retention of the borough franchise by freemen and 
other “‘ ancient right’ voters, many of them below the social 
and economic level of the £10 householders and accustomed to 
regard election bribes as their inalienable privilege, contributed 
notably to perpetuate corruption. And the new registration 
system not only called into existence local party organisations, 
committees, and agents, whose electioneering morals were not 
too nice, but made bribery more effective and tempting by 
showing just where and how much it was necessary to bribe.’ 
The methods most commonly employed were the hiring of an 
excessive number of committee rooms, the payment of a host 


1 E. L. Woodward, The Age of Reform, p. 85. 
* K. B. Smellie, A Hundred Years of English Government, p. 150. 
* C. Seymour, Electoral Reform in England and Wales, pp. 170—2. 
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of unnecessary “ runners ’’ or messengers, canvassers, bandsmen, 
banner-bearers, and chairmen, the supply of free refreshment at 
public-houses virtually taken over by the party, and gifts of 
“‘ head-money ” to loyal voters after the poll, gifts which when 
discreetly made were hard to trace. Both parties were about 
equally to blame on these scores. 

The existing legislation against bribery was directed merely 
towards detecting the crime after it had been committed, and 
not to preventing its commission. The Whig ministry which 
carried the Reform Bill had been fully alive to the effect that the 
retention of the “‘ ancient-right ’’ borough franchises would have 
in preserving corruption, and had wished to continue only the 
freemen’s franchise, and that merely for the lifetime of the 
existing freemen. But it had been obliged to include full reten- 
tion, except for non-residents, among the concessions made to 
smooth the passage of the Bill. Between 1832 and 1852 the 
House of Commons, in a non-partisan and apparently sincere 
spirit, frequently debated proposals for improving on the old 
Acts against bribery and treating; but nothing very effective 
was achieved, or could be achieved, without a considerable 
change in public opinion, which still regarded electoral corruption 
as a venial sin. The ballot, which would have struck at the root 
of the evil, was negatived by the aristocrats of both parties. In 
1841, however, one difficulty was removed from the path of 
petitioners, when it was made no longer necessary to prove that 
the parties offering bribes were the agents of a candidate before 
proceeding to prove the bribery itself. Hitherto, many election 
trials had collapsed at this first stage. The general election which 
followed in the same year was hotly contested, and corruption 
was so rife that the resultant House was known as the “ Bribery 
Parliament.” Many petitions followed, and the committees 
which heard the evidence showed such readiness to conclude that 
the persons guilty of the offences proved were indeed the agents 
of candidates, and voided so many elections, that both parties 
were alarmed at the possible effect on public opinion. Petitions 
not yet heard were withdrawn by mutual agreement, and party 
agents became more cautious and also more ingenious in dis- 
covering new ways of evading the law. Neither the Act of 
1841, however, nor another of 1842 which increased the powers 


1 Seymour, op. cit., pp. 180-8. 
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of committees trying petitions and enlarged the definition 
of treating, succeeded in checking corruption to any notable 
extent. 


Of the methods and morals of electoral contests in a fair- 
sized borough between 1832 and 1852, Leicester may be taken as 
offering a representative picture. It was not among the worst 
offenders; it was not disfranchised, as Sudbury was after 1841 
and St. Albans after 1852; nor was its writ suspended for the 
duration of a Parliament, as happened in several other cases, 
It did not see three elections voided in rapid succession, as did 
Aylesbury, Ipswich, and Hull. But of the continuous practice 
of corruption there can be no doubt. The tradition was well 
established before the Reform Bill, as the borough possessed a 
relatively large freemen and scot-and-lot electorate, and contests 
were frequent between the corporation (or Tory) party and an 
opposition drawing its strength from the growing class of hosiers 
and other manufacturers, many of them Nonconformists. William 
Gardiner, a hosier, better known as an amateur of music who 
introduced the works of Beethoven to England, records that in 
1174 his father “‘ was entrusted with untold gold to bribe the 
dectors in the cause of Mr. Pochin, the Whig candidate.”’? In 
the desperate contest of 1826 the four candidates were asserted 
to have spent between them over £60,000. The tradition easily 
wurvived the Reform of 1832. Before the House of Commons 
Committee on Bribery, in 1835, James Hudson, a Liberal manu- 
facturer, testified candidly that both the Tories and his own side 
had well-developed systems of treating. As soon as canvassing 
began, each side ‘‘ opened ”’ public-houses, especially in the 
Villages near the borough. At these houses the voters were 
asembled as soon as possible, generally locked up till polling 
began, and “‘ pretty well corned.”’ On polling-day, carriages were 
nt to bring them to the booths, where most of them arrived 
“so drunk that they had difficulty in expressing their choice.”’ 
This method was supplemented by the payment of “ head- 
money.” The voters received tickets, which they exchanged for 
4sum varying from one to two pounds when they had recorded 

1 Seymour, op. cit., pp. 165-8 and 198-221. 

* Wm. Gardiner, Music and Friends, Vol. 111, p. 5. 


*G. R. Searson, Liberalism in Leicester, 1826-1850, p. 18; R. W. Greaves, 
The Corporation of Leicester, p. 119. 
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their votes to the satisfaction of the party agents.’ After the 
1835 election, when the Tories recaptured for a brief space both 
the Leicester seats, which they had lost during the Reform Bil) 
struggle, the opposition or “ Liberal” party presented a petition 
alleging flagrant bribery. It was, however, thrown out on 4 
technical point.2, But when the Leicester Liberals immediately 
afterwards wrested the administration and then in 1837 the repre. 
sentation of the town from their opponents, and established an 
ascendancy which lasted throughout the rest of the century, 
there was at first little or no improvement. A Tory petition 
alleged that this victory of 1837 had been won by widespread 
treating and by the partiality of the new Liberal magistrates, 
who had influenced electors by promises of licences to sell liquor 
and by other inducements. The petitioners failed to make good 
their case, but it is significant that William Biggs, the young 
Radical hosier who had organised and directed the victors’ elec- 
toral campaign, found it expedient, while the petition was being 
tried, to make a business tour of the United States.? In 1841 the 
Leicester contest was of brief duration, as the Tory nominees 
withdrew before the poll began; but the system of open public- 
houses was again brought into operation, and Thomas Cooper, 
the local Chartist leader, admitted taking Tory money to induce 
some of his followers to hold up their hands for that party on 
nomination day. 

Before the election of 1847 the middle-class “ Reform Party” 
of Leicester which had won the victories of the thirties was split- 
ting on personal and political issues. Most of the leaders of 1832 
and 1835 were men whose families had been prominent in the 
commerce of the town for two or three generations. They 
resented the passing of leadership to younger men of more extreme 
opinions, who were somewhat of the self-made type, like the 
brothers John and William Biggs. Complaints were raised that 
the Biggses dominated the town through the party organisation 
with its ward committees.5 A division into a Whig-Liberal 
minority and a Radical majority began to appear, over the 
questions of Complete Suffrage and Church Disestablishment, 

1 Parliamentary Papers, 1835, no. 547, “‘ Minutes of Evidence,” §§ 1601, 2159. 

2 Searson, op. cit., p. 46. 

8 Leicester Chronicle, 20 January, 31 March, 14 and 28 April, 1838. 


4 Searson, op. cit., p. 100. 
5 Leicester Chronicle, 10,17, and 24 July, 1847. Also Editorial, 9 April, 1853. 
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which were the two main planks of the local Radical platform, 
snd over differences of opinion regarding town improvements.+ 
For the impending election the Radicals chose new and ultra- 
Radical candidates, Sir Joshua Walmsley, the Liverpool corn- 
merchant, and a Manchester mill-owner named Richard Gardner. 
The Whigs, complaining that these were selected by a secret 
meeting of ward delegates and thrust upon the party, took up 
an attitude of neutrality. The Conservatives tried to seize the 
opportunity by putting up only one candidate, William Parker, 
whose Peelite opinions and connection with the Babingtons 
(eaders of the Whig party in Leicester in the early years of the 
century) offered the hope of capturing the secessionists’ votes.* 
The poll-book shows that the main body of the Whigs were not, 
in fact, seduced from their neutrality; but the situation was 
darming to the Radical managers and agents, and calculated to 
encourage them in the use of corruption. 

For their part, the Conservatives were fully alive to this fact, 
and sought to deter their opponents by announcing in advance 
that they would keep a strict watch for bribery. Whether for 
this or other reasons, the Radicals now abandoned the system of 
open public-houses, with the result that—as several disappointed 
dlectors testified to the subsequent election committee—this was 
the ‘driest’ contest in the memory of the town.5 But it was a 
feature of the public-house method, here and elsewhere, that the 
bills for free refreshment were often left unsettled till the next 
election. Several Leicester publicans now refused to vote for 
Walmsley and Gardner unless the balance of debts due from 1841 
was met. In doing so, the chief Radical agent, Lawrence Staines 
—himself a licensed victualler keeping a house with the appro- 
priately Radical name of “ The Queen and the Rights of the 
People ”’—was so imprudent as to insist on the sums claimed 
being reduced, probably because he knew his brother publicans. 
The result was that more than one aggrieved victualler was after- 
wards found willing to testify in support of the Conservative peti- 
tion The other traditional methods, however, remained in 
force. Numerous “ runners ” were engaged, of whom only a few 


' Leicester Chronicle, 16 and 23 October, 1847. 
* Ibid., 10 and 17 July, 1847. 3 Ibid., 24 July, 1847. 4 Ibid. 
5 Leicester Election Petition Trial, 1848: evidence of Burnett, Burton, and 


* Ibid., evidence of Burnett, Taylor, Whatsize, and Moulds. 
No. 114.—von. xxxt. 
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were actually employed on polling-day; others were given a fey 
handbills to distribute, or put in a nominal attendance of an hoy 
or so at a ward committee-room ; and some did not do anythi 
at all. Several of these “‘ runners ”’ were asserted to be so lame 
that they could hardly walk! The pseudo-“ runners ” and many 
other voters who merely attended a committee-room to have their 
names “ put down on the party list ” received payments averaging 
about 17s. 6d. a head in the days following the poll. These pay. 
ments were made blatantly by Staines at his headquarters in the 
incongruously named “ Reform Office,” while a crowd of expec. 
tant voters queued up outside; or by other tried and trusty 
agents (like the framesmith David Sansome, the party secretary 
of Middle St. Margaret’s Ward) at their houses—with almost 
equal contempt for secrecy. A feature of the process was that 
some of the more enterprising recipients asked in addition for 
some new item of clothing, usually a hat, alleging in several cases 
the loss or damage of the old article by Tory violence, and wer 
given orders on a hatter of the proper Radical sympathies. Fre 
drinks had still been dispensed on a minor scale, and the time- 
honoured custom observed by which on the eve of the poll groups 
of stalwarts patrolled the streets at a late hour, gathered up voter 
who were loitering about in expectation, and conveyed them to 
taverns where they received a night’s lodging and a breakfas 
before being taken to poll. Still other voters who spent the night 
at home got similar free breakfasts in the houses of minor notables 
of the Radical party.’ 

The electors who received these considerations—or at any 
rate the 115 whom the Conservatives induced to testify—wer 
nearly all freemen of the poorer class, many of them unemployed, 
and quite a few illiterate. One claimed that he had alway 
understood ‘“ they ’’ were allowed ‘to give what they liked,’ 
and did not know he was doing any harm. Another cheerfully 
declared that he always voted for the side he “ got a little by’ 
and was “ sometimes on one side and sometimes on the other, 
to get what I can.”’* The severe distress from which Leiceste 
was suffering at the time made bribery particularly easy. Th 
town’s primary industry, the manufacture of woollen hosiery, 
being still almost entirely on a domestic or “ putting out ” basi, 


1 Leicester Election Petition Trial, 1848 : passim. 
2 Jbid., evidence of Staines and Cochrane. 
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was suffering the miseries of a dying yet overcrowded craft. In 
the subsidiary trade of wool-combing, the new machines were 
throwing the hand-combers out of work.1 ‘ There’s no wool- 
combing now,” was the excuse made to the Committee by an 
old man of seventy-four, who had accepted his 17s. 6d. A frame- 
worker alleged in self-extenuation that he “ was out of employ- 
ment .. . and thought a little consideration over (the election) 
might perhaps throw me into work.’’ Several had been tempted 
with definite promises of employment. One exclaimed bitterly, 
“It does not signify who gets in or who tries to do good for the 
country. The manufacturers will take it all, and dock the 
people of their labour ! ”’ ? 

Nor was intimidation neglected. Among Staines’s several 
capacities was that of Chairman of the Freemen’s Deputies, a 
position of obvious political advantage. He used it to order the 
overseer of the Freemen’s Common to vote for Walmsley and 
Gardner, on pain of losing his employment. When the overseer 
sill demurred, two Radical canvassers turned up at the Common 
on polling-day in a fly, repeated the order, pushed the conscript 
voter into the vehicle, and bore him off to the poll; after which, 
Staines forced him to act as his doorkeeper at the Reform Office 
while he was paying out “‘ head-money ’’—presumably in an 
usuccessful attempt to incriminate him and deter him from 
giving evidence to the Conservatives.’ 

The latter lost no time, and themselves spared no expense, 
in winning over the weaker brethren among the voters bribed by 
the Radicals, to testify in support of a petition. The Committee 
of the House appointed in 1848 to try this was composed of three 
Conservatives and two Whigs, and was afterwards accused by 
the Radicals of bias.‘ It is true that committees were still in- 
fluenced by the party allegiances of their members, and that in 
this case neither component element would look favourably on 
Walmsley and Gardner, but the evidence was irrefutable. In 
vain, to avoid being called to testify, Sansome and two other 
Radical agents fled the country and lay low for five months at 
Calais and Boulogne. They were discovered, pursued, and a 

1 Leicester Chronicle, 10 June, 1848. 

* Leicester Election Petition Trial, 1848: evidence of Wm. Collins, Burton, 
and Manship. 


* Ibid., pp. 142-54. 
* Searson, op. cit., p. 140. 
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Speaker’s warrant was served on Sansome.! Before he had been 
interrogated, however, the Committee declared that it had heard 
enough evidence. (Committees whose members knew that 
however much the House of Commons in its corporate capacity 
might deplore bribery, individual candidates felt compelled to 
turn a blind eye to their agents’ activities, were usually not 
inclined to make too searching an investigation, lest they might 
embarrass fellow-politicians, or even debar them from standing 
in future.) The verdict was that the agents of Walmsley and 
Gardner had been guilty of bribery, though it was not proved to 
have been committed with the knowledge and consent of the 
candidates themselves. It was added that “the system of 
bribery and corruption carried on at the last election for Leicester ” 
appeared “such as to demand the attention of the House.”? 
But the election as a whole had been marked by much corruption; 
ten other returns had been voided on petition, the circumstances 
in several cases being worse than at Leicester, and though the 
suspension of the writ was urged by the Conservative member 
for the county, it was not one of the constituencies where this 
penalty was enforced. At the new election, the Leicester Radical 
leaders put up two of their own number, Ellis and Harris, to keep 
the seats warm for the dispossessed members. Parker declined 
to run again, the smarting Radicals asserting furiously that this 
was because the copduct of his own friends and agents at the 
previous election would not bear examination; and a candidate 
put up by a bizarre mixture of Protectionists, Peelites, and 
Whigs, withdrew after the show of hands.® 

At the next contest, that of 1852, the cleavage between Whigs 
and Radicals had become complete, and when Ellis and Harris 
retired to make way again for Walmsley and Gardner, it was the 
Whigs who furnished two opposition candidates, Wilde and 
Palmer, with some Conservative support. The election was 
fought in an atmosphere of espionage and counter-espionage, 
with men told off by the Whigs to watch and trail Staines and 
his canvassers wherever they went.‘ The Radicals, however, 
had at least learnt caution; and the general opinion was that this 
was “the purest Leicester election since time immemorial,’ 


1 Leicester Election Petition Trial, 1848, pp. 92-5. 
2 Ibid., p. 9 and pp. 164-5. ® Searson, op. cit., pp. 141-2. 
4 Leicester Election Petition Trial, 1853: evidence of T. Holyoak. 
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though even then not absolutely pure.! The evidence suggests 
that Staines substituted promises—to some voters, at least—of 
ultimate reward after a discreet interval for the previous method 
of immediate cash payment.? After Walmsley and Gardner had 
won by a considerable margin, the defeated Whigs sought to 
imitate the Conservative petition of 1848, and set about collecting 
evidence of bribery. But their leaders, Paget the banker and 
James Thompson, the local historian and editor of the Leicester 
Chronicle, were relatively inexperienced in handling the political 
underworld, and no match for such as Staines; and the tools 
they tried to use broke in their hands or turned against 
them. 

The most unprofitable of these tools was Thomas Holyoak, 
a framework-knitter and ex-beershop-keeper who in 1847 had 
been first bribed by the Radicals to vote for them, and then 
persuaded by the Conservatives to testify to the bribery. The 
free holiday in London which he had enjoyed as a witness had 
impressed Holyoak with the profits of an informer’s life, and he 
had since put in some part-time work as a spy upon the still 
ebullient Chartists of Leicester. He was now employed by 
Thompson to unearth evidence of Radical corruption,’ as was 
also William Goodrich, a rather seedy individual who, once a 
parish rate-collector, had been dismissed because of serious 
deficiencies in his accounts. Goodrich now described himself as 
an“ accountant,”’ but his main source of income was the writing 
of letters for the illiterate. He promptly enlisted three of his 
sons (one of whom had been dismissed from the service of the 
Midland Railway for misappropriation of excess-fare money) 
upon the pay-roll of this investigation. But evidence was hard 
© come by, and Holyoak tried to get it by lavish treating of 
voters. In the course of this work, Holyoak’s own mass con- 
sumption of the “ two-penn’orths o’ gin ”’ that were his favourite 
tipple destroyed any sense of caution he may originally have 
possessed, and it is clear that he did not stick at cash bribery 
himself, with promises of more to come. Exaggerated accounts 
of how the witnesses in the previous enquiry had lived like 


1 Leicester Chronicle, 9 April, 1853. 

* Leicester Advertiser, quoted in Leicester Chronicle, 21 May, 1853. Leicester 
Election Petition Trial, 1853, pp. 203-5. 

* Ibid., pp. 190-2. 

‘ Ibid., pp. 76-90 and 94-104. 
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fighting-cocks in London, with visits to playhouses and music. 
halls, and trips upon the river, had already circulated among the 
ill-paid, half-starved artisans to whom Holyoak talked.! It jg 
not surprising that a small group of voters living in the village 
of Oadby, two or three miles south of Leicester, resolved to get 
what they could out of him and his paymasters. They were 
cunning enough to make only vague statements about being 
bribed, or knowing of bribery, and to declare that they dared not 
for their lives tell all, until they found themselves safely before a 
committee in London. Knowing that the supply of witnesses 
was short, and that Holyoak—who had said in his cups that the 
moment the members were unseated he was a gentleman for life 
—was desperately anxious to muster more, they meant to extract 
all they could from this combination of gold-mine and inex- 
haustible ale-barrel. One of them, Jehu Ludlam, was a notorious 
poacher with an ambition to become a gamekeeper, for which 
position (true to the proverb) he pointed out to Holyoak that he 
was well qualified, and was promised aid in securing such a post. 
The anxieties of Holyoak and the Goodriches were increased by 
their knowledge that Staines and his men were watching them 
in their turn, interviewing subsequently the voters with whom 
they had had dealings, and presumably making counter-offers. 
In actual fact, they had made an arrangement with the Oadby 
men that at the critical moment these latter would round upon 
the petitioners. Ignorant of this, but afraid that something of 
the sort might happen, the Whigs decided to convey forthwith to 
London the witnesses already obtained, though the trial of the 
petition was still six weeks ahead. The two who seemed most 
promising if taken at their own valuation, Ludlam and Kirk, 
were kept at the White Lion in Leicester for three days prior 
to the journey, enjoying what a cross-examining counsel later 
described as “ High Life below Stairs ’’ in the frequent company 
of Holyoak. Joined by five others, they travelled by rail to 
London with a gallon of gin to beguile the time, and received free 
board at a hotel. The holiday was marred, however, by the fact 
that the witnesses’ persistent refusal to amplify their previous 
vague depositions caused them to be put on a rationed allowance 
of liquor. Furthermore, their patrons vetoed all visits to places 
of amusement lest Staines should “ get at” them—little knowing 
1 Leicester Election Petition Trial, 1853, passim. 
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that they were locking the stable-door after that indefatigable 
person had already stolen the horse.? 

When the Oadby voters appeared before the Committee of 
the House, they exploded a bombshell. They declared that they 
had never been bribed to vote Radical, denying or trying to 
explain away the sometimes ambiguous statements to that effect 
they had made to the petitioners’ representatives; and accused 
Holyoak, William Goodrich, and others of suborning them to 
give false testimony. Whether their original statements were 
tue, and they had been bribed twice by Staines—once to vote, 
and now to perjure themselves—or false, and they had merely 
profitably exploited the situation by making Staines bid against 
Holyoak, this had the effect of ruining the petitioners’ case. 
They had produced one or two instances of petty bribery by 
persons not definitely proved to be Radical agents,” but they were 
now placed on the defensive. Henceforward the issue became— 
whether or not their own agents were guilty of suborning to 
perjury. For two days Holyoak was subjected to a cross- 
examination which wore out even the counsel who conducted it, 
though they relieved each other by turns. Sufficient of his defence 
was battered down to leave the Committee in no doubt as to his 
character and methods,* and Paget, the prime moverof the petition, 
hastened to wash his hands of him.* The petition itself was 
vithdrawn ‘‘ after very great and anxious consideration on the 
part of counsel for the petitioners.” 5 On the other hand, even 
the most charitable interpretation of the conduct of the Oadby 
voters could not disguise the fact that they were as great 
rangers to truth and principle as Holyoak himself, while the 
part played by Staines could easily be inferred, though not proved. 
The Committee’s opinion that it was a case of six of one and 
half-a-dozen of the other was clearly shown by the fact that they 
tid not declare the petition “frivolous and vexatious,” and by 
their emphatic refusal to award costs to the sitting members. 

The Leicester Radicals, however, hailed the outcome of the 
trial as a great victory and a sweet revenge for 1848. When the 
Oadby voters returned to Leicester, they were escorted in triumph 


1 Leicester Election Petition Trial, 1853, pp. 9-64 and 104-87. 
* Ibid., pp. 2-8 and 197-201. 3 Ibid., pp. 104-71. 
* Ibid., pp. 194-7. 5 Ibid., p. 208. 

* Leicester Chronicle, 16 April, 1853. 
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from the railway station to the “ British Lion '’~—as Staines noy 
named his hostelry ! (perhaps in unconscious agreement with 
Dr. Johnson that patriotism is the last refuge of scoundrek), 
They also figured prominently—smoking cigars—in the Radica) 
** Victory Procession ’’ which took place soon afterwards. From 
this demonstration a significantly large proportion of the party's 
more respectable leaders were absent.? For the Whigs, Jame 
Thompson continued to profess in the pages of the Chronicle his 
conviction that corruption had taken place, and (with less justi 
fication) his belief in the essential innocence of Holyoak. “ When 
in future days the tale of the corruption of the boroughs of England 
is told in the pages of some successor of our great Macaulay” 
(wrote the future author of An Essay on the English Municip 
System, presumably with himself in mind), “ the voters of Oadby 
will at least help to point the moral and adorn the tale.” * 


In all, between 1832 and 1854, 130 election petitions wer 
presented to the House of Commons. Two-thirds of these wer 
successful, and in seventeen other cases widespread corruption 
was proved, but the elections were not voided because the bribery 
could not be definitely traced to the candidates or their accredited 
agents.‘ The Corrupt Practices Act of 1854 provided a mor 
exact and complete definition of bribery, and stipulated tha 
auditors must scrutinise the election accounts of candidate 
But even this Act was still in line with the previous policy a 
seeking better methods of discovering corruption, and of bringiy 
the offender to book, rather than effective means of preventi 
the offence itself. For that, the country had to wait until th 
introduction of the ballot in 1872; and it was not until the Aa 
of 1883 (which strictly limited the amount of election expenses. 
defined the objects on which money might be spent, and require 
accounts from all agents) that the Augean stables could 


considered really cleansed. 
A. TEMPLE PATTERSOE 


1 Leicester Chronicle, 30 April, 1853. 2 Ibid., 21 May, 1853. 
* [bid., 28 April, 1863 (Editorial). * Seymour, op. cit., p. 190. 





THE STUDY OF LOCAL HISTORY 


At a time when grammar schools fear more control from 
Whitehall, it may be of interest to record a venture in education 
begun by a private benefactor, blessed, and even aided by a 
county authority, and carried out in state schools. 

In 1922 Mr. William Wyndham, of Orchard Wyndham, 
Somerset, gave £2000 to found a trust for “‘ the delivery annually 
of a series of lectures for the pupils of Yeovil School and Yeovil 
High School on the history, archeology, or anthropology of 
Yeovil and south and west Somerset from the earliest times to 
the present day.”’ The lectures were to be based on “ schemes 
determined on from time to time by the Trustees but so far as 
possible arranged in a progressive series, forming, if possible, a 
recognised part of the study of history in the schools.’’ Part 
of the income, which was increased by a further endowment of 
£600 in 1925, was to be used for visits to places of historical 
interest in south and west Somerset. 

In 1923 a building was given to the Trustees by Mr. Wynd- 
ham for a lecture hall and a museum to illustrate local history ; 
and in 1924 the donor added a sum of £1000 to the endowment 
to provide for the costs of maintenance and development. When 
new buildings for Yeovil School were put up in 1938, the exhibits 
were transferred there and housed in a room specially planned 
and equipped for the study of local history. In fifteen years, a 
good selection of archzological material had been acquired, 
largely with the help of Mr. Frank Stevens of Salisbury, and of 
Mr. Wyndham himself. The Trustees have also enabled the 
School to build up a useful library of local history, including 
Collinson’s History of Somerset; many general works on archeo- 
logy and the history of architecture have also been bought. 
The School enjoys, too, life membership of the Somerset Archseo- 
logical Society, and the privilege of free admission for 120 
pupils each year to the Society’s museum at Taunton. 

Some assessment of the value of this experiment is now 
possible, and at the outset it may be asked: What is the place 
of local history in the school syllabus? Surely a subordinate 
one in relation to the adventure of man that is the proper subject 
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of historical studies—a means, therefore, rather than an end jn 
itself. Yet few boys are unmoved by the quiet dignity of the 
Royal Crescent at Bath, or “‘ Montacute in its glory of dull gold,” 
or the charm of medieval craftsmanship in wood and stone that 
is the pride of Somerset churches. Such glimpses of the nation’s 
past are gained in Wyndham lectures or excursions. It is not 
fanciful to suppose that this esthetic experience may not only 
enrich the individual but also help indirectly to preserve the 
cultural heritage of Somerset and awaken an interest in the work 
of the National Trust. While we recognise the need to dissociate 
esthetic appreciation and “ visual aids,’’ we may well claim that 
Wyndham activities certainly provide the first. 

These occasional delicacies, it may be urged, are no substitute 
for the weekly ration of historical bread and butter. The history 
teacher to-day uses well-chosen visual aids, and here the Wynd- 
ham Museum at Yeovil School offers excellent material. There 
is a large-scale relief map of the county, showing in various 
colours places of archeological interest, and an illustrated time- 
chart of social history drawn by the boys themselves; classes 
can see and handle such things as flint axes, Roman tessere, or 
an eighteenth century flail. Professor Turberville reminded the 
Association that children’s ‘‘ aptitude for the understanding of 
history, if they possess any at all, must lie in the imagination ”: 
few boys to-day fall captive to the wizardry of Scott as he did, but 
there can be little doubt of the heightened interest, for example, 
in the early Iron Age aroused by examining actual objects dug 
up in the Glastonbury lake village. Combined in endless variety 
with the more common visual aids, the museum can provide 
opportunities for individual work through which interest can 
develop into genuine achievement. 

The Wyndham Trust is particularly fortunate in having the 
services of a Bristol University extension lecturer, who 0o- 
operates with the history staff in devising a three-year course of 
lectures for both seniors and juniors in local history and arch#o- 
logy. The Trustees rightly believe that the objects of the 
Trust are best served by this close collaboration between lee 
turer and teachers. These talks, illustrated with the help of 
lantern or epidiascope, embody material frequently beyond the 
reach of a busy history master—the result of research into 
manorial records or periodicals difficult of access—and are linked 
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with the normal class work in history. For example, the second- 
year forms are now having talks on Roman villas and Roman 
Baths in connection with their study of Roman history; the 
third-year forms, studying the sixteenth century, are revising 
earlier work on the Middle Ages through Wyndham lectures on 
Glastonbury Abbey; the economic changes dealt with in the 
fourth-year’s work are illustrated by talks on Somerset agriculture 
and industry in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The 
Sixth Form have a discussion group taken by the Wyndham 
lecturer on the purpose and value of local history, and its relation 
to county planning. All lectures are followed by questions and 
discussion, and special exhibitions of books and illustrations are 
usually held at the time of the lectures. 

Every year ten such lectures in all are given; it may be claimed 
that they serve to deepen understanding of a particular topic in 
British history; they stimulate discussion, both after the lecture 
and later in the classroom, and frequently lead to further reading, 
perhaps for a Wyndham prize essay or project; they are also 
related to historical excursions, part of the cost of which is borne 
by Trust funds. Like B.B.C. school broadcasts, they are no 
substitute for the teacher’s ordinary work, but their value in 
maintaining interest and enriching historical imagination is 
great. 

In the same way, visits by parties of boys to places of his- 
torical interest are closely linked with school work. Such excur- 
sions naturally appeal to boys, and easily become merely escapist, 
enjoyable yet poor in their appeal to historical imagination. The 
programme now being followed takes whole forms to places 
chosen with reference to Wyndham lectures or to the history 
lessons for that term; we range as far afield as Dunster or Bath, 
Salisbury or Dorchester, as far remote in time as the palxolithic 
sites at Wookey Hole. Interest is aroused by showing illustra- 
tions or slides before the outing; care is taken in planning the 
itinerary not to attempt too much and to give adequate time for 
individual exploration. Frequently the help of a museum 
curator or vicar is invaluable, both in gaining access to particular 
places or things and in enhancing our appreciation of them: in 
1945 we owed much to the generous help of Mr. Frank Stevens 
of Salisbury, Lt.-Col. C. D. Drew of Dorchester, and Dr. R. H. 
Malden of Wells. Every boy will attend two full-day excursions 
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of this kind in his school course, and many shorter ones—al] ip 
school time. 

Teachers usually welcome the question “ How do you 
know .. .?”’ whether prompted by curiosity, scepticism, or even 
other motives. Here the services provided by the Wyndham 
Trust are extremely valuable: the museum can show how the 
spade adds to historical knowledge, and the library possesses 
reference works and some of the major secondary authorities for 
county history. A collection of Doomsday entries for the district 
has been made, and, with the necessary help, is used by the boys 
for a study of feudal society. It is hoped to make further use 
of documentary evidence in this way. 

Sufficient interest has been shown to start Senior and Junior 
Archeological Societies which not only organise excursions and 
talks, but are also undertaking, with the encouragement of the 
Somerset Archzological Society, the excavation of a recently 
discovered Roman site three miles from Yeovil. Plans are being 
made for digging and recording during the school holidays, and 
in this way the Schools hope to add to our knowledge of the 
Roman occupation. The educational value of such an enterprise 
is obviously great, for apart from service to the community, the 
experience of planning and carrying out the work, the trainingin 
accurate and patient observation, and perhaps the thrill of 
important “finds,” all have high value in any scheme for 4 
liberal education. 

Local] history can also provide opportunities for individual and 
co-operative work of varied kinds. Boys are asked to rewrite 
the chapter in the text-book on medieval towns by using the 
material in the library on Wells or Langport, or to illustrate 
industrial development by a study of the West of England woollen 
industry. Wyndham prizes are offered for “ development 
charts”’ in church or domestic architecture based on local 
examples. Collinson’s History of Somerset and the Proceedings 
of the Somerset Archxological Society may be consulted in the 
writing of a parish history. The School is collecting material for 
an historical guide to Yeovil and its neighbourhood. Membersai 
the School Archwological Society have already given help i 
arranging a private collection of exhibits connected with a mano 


' A report on the first season’s work appears in Somerset and Dorset Notes and 
Queries Vol. xxv, June 1947, p. 26, 
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house in the district, and are undertaking the rearrangement of 
some cases in the Wyndham Museum. 

No originality is claimed for these methods of teaching history, 
and it should be emphasised that there is continuous experiment 
and adaptation. Moreover, the focus of the syllabus is not 
wholly or even mainly on local history. Nevertheless, Somerset is 
surely fortunate in the wisdom and foresight of her generous 
benefactor, Mr. Wyndham, for he has made similar ventures in 
Taunton, Wells, Bridgwater, and Weston-Super-Mare. An en- 
dowment of this scope has enabled two Yeovil schools to provide 
books, equipment, and funds on a scale otherwise impossible in 
the state educational systein, and the encouragement and advice 
of the Trustees, working with the school specialists, has resulted 
ina most useful stimulus to the study of history. The modern 
educationalist stresses more and more the need to relate school 
work to the social environment of the child, and to make use of 
the tremendous potential energy that can be released by 
“projects ” or similar devices. It is believed that the Wyndham 
activities here described fulfil these needs in a remarkable way, 
and the experiment is still going on. Let Mr. Wyndham’s 
generosity and enthusiasm be a challenge to others: let state 
shools enjoy the benefits of endowment which have hitherto 


fallen inevitably to older foundations. 
L. C. HaywarpD 





THE TEACHING OF AMERICAN HISTORY IN 
ENGLAND } 


ORIGINALLY this discussion was to have been a double- 
barrelled affair with Professor W. B. Hesseltine of the University 
of Wisconsin speaking on “‘ History Teaching in America” and 
Mr. R. Birley, Headmaster of Charterhouse, following on with an 
account of “‘The Teaching of American History in England.” 
However, as neither of these two principals were able to be 
present the Chairman, Professor Hale Bellot, wisely decided to 
confine the discussion to the latter question. The topic certainly 
proved extensive and controversial enough to occupy fully the 
time at our disposal. 

Mr. D. W. Humphreys, Senior Master of the Grammar 
School, Frome, Somerset, and a specialist in American history, 
who had organised the exhibition of material for teaching 
American history, life, and institutions in English schools for the 
Association, opened the discussion. 

He said that most British class teachers suffer from a grave 
disadvantage as far as the teaching of American history is con- 
cerned in that they themselves know so little about the subject, 
and he pleaded for a revival of the former Board of Education 
short courses as well as the inclusion of longer and more specialised 
courses in our universities and training colleges. American 
history has a place in our English and European studies—it 
should come in as a natural part of such studies. As Professor 
Bellot had said it need not be a specialised subject, taken only 
by a small group of people. It should find its place as part of the 
expansion of the ordinary courses in English and European 
history. Before it can be taught adequately in schools, teachers 
must come into contact with it in this way in university and 
training college. But our present problem was how to do it in 
school Now. Some of the Higher School Certificate examina- 
tions include it as a special topic and at least one School 
Certificate examination has a paper in American history. This, 
however, touches only the fringe of the problem. There seems 


2 An account of the Discussion Meeting at the Annual General Meeting % 
University College, London, 4 January 1946, 
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to be a case for some sort of study of this important topic in the 
fourth forms of grammar schools and in the top forms of the 
modern secondary schools, but what exactly shall this be in 
content ? 

Professor Bellot has pointed the way by suggesting it take 
the form of the study of the migration and peopling of a continent, 
“an epic of human endeavour.”’ This approach would make a 
special appeal to fourth-formers with its stories of adventure, 
eg., the crossing of the Atlantic and the blazing of the Oregon 
trail. In the fourth-form year the time-table should be elastic 
enough to allow such experiments, before the rigid requirements 
of the School Certificate clamp down in the Fifth. The making 
of scrap-books on the United States of America, with the class- 
teacher helping to edit, is also useful and stimulating work : and 
contact should be made direct with American schools. If a letter 
were sent to the Superintendent of any City Board of Education 
it would without doubt receive sympathetic attention and be 
passed on to a local school whose pupils would like to correspond 
with English children. 

The problem of books was a serious one. Macmillan and 
Heath publish some American books over here, but even with the 
difficulties experienced to-day it is worth while trying to get 
books direct from U.S.A., and it is possible to obtain an inter- 
national money order to purchase single copies of books for 
educational purposes. 


Mr. Toyne then opened what proved to be a lively and 
interesting discussion by uttering a warning from an unsuccessful 
personal experience of trying to teach sixth-formers American 
history. They received the course “ glumly,” he said—‘ they 
just were not interested.’”’ Mr. Toyne later discovered that this 
was through their sheer ignorance of basic facts and especially 
because the boys had no conception of the size of U.S.A., and 
therefore did not begin to understand the size of its problems. 
Interest was aroused by a new approach, via broad geographical 
trends, and large maps showing, for example, migrations, the 
Indians, the Louisiana Purchase, relations with Mexico, ete.— 
James Truslow Adams’ book The Epic of America (Routledge 
school edition, 6s. 6d.)—proved a most popular book. 

The discussion thereafter turned on three points : (a) whether 
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to put American history into the curriculum as a special course, 
or (b) to use some such approach as that indicated by Professor 
Bellot in his lecture on ‘“ Atlantic History,” ! or (c) to treat it 
mainly through extra-curricular activities. 

It was generally agreed that the proper place for American 
history as a special course could only be in the sixth form wher 
pupils had reached a stage of development when they could 
begin really to understand American problems, and to get rid 
of national prejudice. Mr. Beloff, of the University of Manchester, 
stressed the need for such advanced study as American history 
which deserved to be “ treated with respect,” and he said he would 
like to see published an advanced text-book on the subject written 
by an English historian. 

On the other hand, for younger students or for children with 
lower academic ability many speakers favoured Professor Bellot’s 
line of approach. One member pointed out how many points of 
contact were overlooked in our ordinary history book, e.g., how 
South Wales was linked via the tin-plate industry with the 
McKinley Tariff. Another told of the success achieved ins 
Junior Technical School in Kent by using the social approach, 
and letting the girls work in groups at different topics and at 
their own pace. Use was also made of contacts and contrasts 
between our two peoples on the lines of the book by Sargent 
Florence Only an Ocean Between, and Professor Treharne added 
the magazine Transatlantic as useful for pictures and current 
contacts. He also put in a plea for the biographical approach, 
pointing out that a book, such as Mr. Ridley’s on Abraham 
Lincoln, was not only an interesting biography, but threw light 
on the whole of American history. 

Apart from any such work in school hours it was felt that 
extra-curricular activities should be encouraged: ¢.g., Harrow 
County School for girls ran a successful International Club. 
Making scrap-books was both interesting and educative for 
pupils of all ages and abilities. Films, too, had their place: # 
had the exchange of letters between the children of our two 
nations. 

Miss M. E. Beggs, lecturer in history at Goldsmith’s College, 
said that we had been talking a lot about the place of American 
history in our school syllabuses, let us look for a moment s 

1 See History, March 1946, pp. 56-63. 
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ourselves as Others see us. While studying the teaching of 
history in U.S.A. in 1937 she had been asked to take a lesson on 
English history with a class of fourteen-year-olds, in a school in 
Philadelphia. England had been “ put in her place” in a one- 
year’s scheme of World History; and so Miss Beggs was asked 
to take in this particular fifty minutes “ the story of England from 
Charles I to 1714!” She begged that we should not make a 
imilar error by trying to teach too much too quickly about 
America. When the teacher was a specialist in American history 
by all means let him, as Professor Bellot had said, “ spill this 
knowledge over liberally, because such a man must,” and what he 
had to give was of real value. Otherwise, let us select only such 
American topics as we are especially interested in and informed 
won, and let us centre our school studies round these topics, or 
fame them into ‘‘ Problems ” after the fashion employed in many 
American schools. Thus shall we keep up our standards of 
«holarship, arouse real interest in our pupils, preserve our own 
elf-respect as teachers, and also further the cause of true Anglo- 
American understanding. 

To sum up, the discussion kept coming back to the basic 
problem that most English teachers are not equipped to teach 
American history either as a special topic or on the lines advocated 
by Professor Bellot : and the better the teacher the more is he 
aware Of his weakness in this respect. Several references were 
made to the former Board of Education courses and a general 
vish was expressed for them to be restarted. Finally, the Council 
vas asked to consider whether it was worth making an approach 
othe Ministry of Education with a view to their resumption. 

Mary E. Humpnreys 


No, 114—von, xxx. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Wits the death of two senior historians, Sir John Clapham ang 
Sir Charles Oman, the English historical world loses two very different 
types of personality. 

Sir John Clapham, C.B.E., Litt.D., F.B.A., born in 1873, was 
Professor Emeritus of Economic History in the University of Cap. 
bridge. Beginning his academic career under Acton’s influence be 
seemed to be specialising in the political history of France during the 
Revolution, but while he held the Chair of History at Leeds he tuna 
his attention towards economic history, the first result of his studies 
being The Woollen and Worsted Industries (1907). He opened w 
fresh ground with his classic monograph on The Economic De 
of France and Germany, 1815-1914, but his major contribution in the 
field of modern economic history came with his Economic History of 
Modern Britain. This was followed by The Bank of England, A History. 
He was joint editor with the late Professor Eileen Power of 7 
Economic History of Medieval Europe. Owing to the untimely death 
of his colleague the heavy task of seeing the first volume through the 
press devolved on him, and in the introduction he wrote a charac. 
teristic tribute to her memory. From 1940 he was President of the 
British Academy, and it was largely through his activity that step 
were taken by that body to restore after the war the links betwea 
English and continental historians. 

Sir Charles Oman, K.B.E., D.C.L., LL.D., F.B.A., born in 1860, 
touched life at many points in his busy career, but his main contact 
with academic historical studies was his long tenure of the Chichele 
Professorship of History at Oxford. His interests had the encydo 
pedic range of old-world scholarship, including coins (he was President 
of the Numismatic Society from 1919 to 1930), archeology (he was 
president of various local archeological societies, and of the Royal 
Archeological Institute, 1927-37), military history and politics (he was 
elected Burgess for the University of Oxford, 1919-35). 


* * * * * * 


Tue last year has been a successful one of revival in the affairs af 
the Association. The vigorous drive to repait the disorganisation of 
war-time is already achieving striking results, and the target of s 
membership greater than before the war is already becoming mor 
than a possibility. Reports from branches show encouraging vitality, 
and it may be expected that in the coming year there will be revived 
activities in well-established branches, as well as the opening of ne¥ 
branches. 

* * * * *” * 

Tue Royal Historical Society offers annually the Alexander Prix 
for an essay upon some historical subject. Candidates may select 
their own topic, but they must submit their choice to the Literary 
Director for approval. The essay must be a genuine work of original 
research not hitherto published, and one which has not been a 
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any other prize. It must not exceed 6000 words in length, and must 
be sent in on or before 28 February 1947. The prize is a silver medal, 
and the successful candidate is expected to read the essay at the last 
meeting of the Society during the Session, which is generally held in 


June. 
+ a oo oS a 


We should like to draw the attention of teachers and others 
interested in the problems connected with the teaching of history in 
shools to the work done by the Teaching of History committee. 
Under the leadership of Miss H. M. Madeley they recently published a 
four-page leaflet entitled Interim Suggestions for the Planning of the 
History Syllabus in a Modern Secondary School. The pamphlet is 
concerned with the application to a modern secondary school of the 
principles previously stated in another pamphlet for which the com- 
mittee was responsible, T'he Planning of a History Syllabus for Schools, 
by Dr. R. Reid and S. M. Toyne. Both these pamphlets will be 
found of real value as a contribution to syllabus planning at a time 
when all kinds of new problems confront the teacher. 

* * * * * * 


There was a general feeling of regret among historians when, in 
1928, the Scottish Historical Review, devoted to matters of historical 
interest in the North, came to an end after having been in continuous 
publication for twenty-four years. It is good news that the younger 
generation of Scottish historians feel that there is a sufficient general 
interest in their work to justify a fresh approach to periodical publica- 
tion, and a new Scottish Historical Review, produced by Thomas Nelson 
and Sons is announced. The new publication will be under the 
direction of an editorial board consisting of Professors J. H. Baxter, 
W. C. Dickinson, J. D. Mackie, the Historiographer-Royal Dr. H. W. 
Meikle, Mr. H. P. Morrison, and W. D. Simpson. It will appear twice 
ayear, in April and October, and will be devoted to all aspects of 
Scottish history. We wish Scottish historians a prosperous future. 

* * * * * * 


TuE British Archelogical Association awards annually, in memory 
of the late E. Reginald Taylor, a prize of five guineas and a medal, for 
the best essay, unpublished, on an antiquarian or historical subject, 
submitted during the year. Subjects for essays, which must be 
confined to a subject of historical or archzological interest prior to 
the nineteenth century, i.e., A.D. 1815, must be submitted for approval 
to the secretary of the editorial committee, Miss V. Ruffer, 12 Stanley 
Road, Oxford. 


* * a * * cad 


Tae Royal Anthropological Institute has appointed a Mining and 
Metallurgical Committee to investigate problems of early metallurgy, 
a8 part of its scheme for group studies of the evolution of man. Among 
the first problems to be studied by the committee will be man’s early 
we of copper. When found in its metallic form, the element is known 
as “native ” copper, and metal of this kind undoubtedly formed the 
tatliest sources of copper supply. Samples from various parts of 
the world are being collected by the committee, and will be analysed 
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with the object of relating, if possible, their particular composition tp 
that of ancient specimens of copper work. 
* * * * * * 


ARRANGEMENTS for the Annual General Meeting, which will » 
held at Bournemouth from 1-4 January, are in active course of 
reparation by the officers of the Association and the local branch, 
t is hoped that as many members as possible will help to make the 
occasion a return to pre-war standards. 
* * * * * * 


PAMPHLETS recently published :— 


The Causes of the French Revolution, A Course of Reading. By 
A. Cobban. ; 
Gibbon. By A. Hamilton Thompson. 


Non-members may obtain copies at ls. ld. each (post free), and 
members may obtain extra copies at 7d. each (post free) from the office 
of the Association, 21 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


LANGUAGE AND NATIONALITY IN THE Low CoUNTRIES— 
A CORRECTION 


Proressor P. GEYL writes: 


Dr. G. J. Renrer delivered on 4 June 1945, at University College, 
London, as Professor of Dutch History and Institutions, an inaugural 
lecture which has only now appeared in print, under the title The 
Criterion of Dutch Nationhood (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1946). 
The speaker set himself the task of defining his position with respect 
to the ideas about the nationality problem in the Low Countries 
developed by me, his predecessor, in the course of my writings over 
many years. In doing so he says about me personally, and also about 
my work, extremely kind things for which he knows that I am grateful. 
But he places me in a somewhat awkward position by misrepresenting 
my opinions, needless to say in all good faith, on one point of vital 
significance. For the very reason that he speaks of me in so very 
kind a fashion, and in fact goes along a considerable part of the way 
vith me, I feel that I owe it to myself to put right his misconception. 

“From his Flemish friends,” he writes, ‘ Geyl took over the 
doctrine that language is the criterion of nationhood. This enabled 
the historian Geyl to lay down as a fundamental fact the existence of 
a Netherlands nation, identifiable because its members spoke the 
Netherlands or Dutch language. Notwithstanding their actual parti- 
tion, therefore, Flemings and Hollanders were, according to him, one 
and the same nation.”’ 

Now this is not, and never has been, my view. When Professor 
Renier, to support his interpretation, quotes from the preface (1930) 
of my History of the People of the Netherlands the statement that “ the 
Dutch language is the criterion of unity of the people of the Nether- 
lands” he overlooks the distinction between the word stam (here 
translated by people) and nation. In that same preface I said expressly 
that by “‘ Netherlands stam ’’ I meant “ all peoples or groups of whom 
Dutch is the mother tongue.” I was thinking, e.g., of the Afrikaners, 
who could not by any stretch of imagination be considered to belong 
to the same nation with the Dutch. I was only attempting to define 
the subject matter of my History. The criterion of unity which I 

, that of language, was a purely objective one. I have never 
dreamt of identifying it with nationhood. Among “my Flemish 
friends” (and indeed my intimate connection with the Flemish Move- 
ment has opened my eyes to many things which remained hidden to 
those who allowed their vision to be bounded by either the Dutch or 
the Belgian State) there were a good many to whom the slogan “ one 

guage one nation ’’ represented the highest wisdom. I never fell a 
victim to that fallacy and in fact on one occasion was solemnly evicted 
fom the ranks of true “‘ Great Netherlanders ” by a leading theorician, 
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the poet Wies Moens, for the very reason that I refused to admit that 
Flemings and Hollanders actually constituted a nation. 

In an essay! written some years before I began my History | 
enumerated (following Renan, whose all too simplistic and étatistic 
conclusion I nevertheless rejected) six factors conducive to the creation 
of national sentiment or of nations. All or some of them, I wrote, 
may come into play, they may coincide and strengthen each other, or 
their action may be mutually antagonistic and, for instance, religion 
may, and especially might in times gone by, override others, as may 
also the dynastic or the state factor. ‘‘ We still see the frontiers of 
national consciousness shifting and changing under the influence of 
these factors and their incessant interplay.” But, so my argument 
continued, the two factors which by their nature have a certain per. 
manence, the factors of geography and of language, tend in the long 
run to make themselves felt, and the history of Europe seems to show 
that “ the standing invitation ’’ (Renan had a phrase about it “ invit. 
ing” to the creation of nationhood) is being more and more listened to. 

Far from setting out to write the history of a static (and imaginary) 
Netherlands nation, when in the preface of my History I mentioned 
the Dutch language as the criterion of unity, I was merely staking of 
the field in which I meant to conduct an investigation into the com. 
plicated political accidents which have impeded or diverted the striving 
after national unity, or the unconscious development in that direction, 
which history does not fail to show in the Netherlands (Holland- 
Flanders) area. As I put it in the essay from which I have quoted 

“ One may at least ask of our historians that they should not simply 
accept as normal the situation existing to-day, but that they should 
admit the existence of a problem and ask themselves: why is it that 
these factors of linguistic community and geographic contiguity, which 
generally speaking result in the creation of nationhood, have failed 
to have this effect in the Dutch-speaking Netherlands? What have 
been the disturbing factors? ” 

This has always remained the spirit in which I wrote the volumes 
of my History. In 1934 I concluded another essay ? as follows : 

“Tf pointing at polemical songs or at the failure of plans of re-union 
(in the first half of the seventeenth century) one says: ‘ Clearly the 
North-Netherlandish nationality has come into existence’; and: 
‘ The Belgian nationality has come into existence,’ one does no justice 
to the infinite variety of conditions, feelings, possibilities of the reality 
of those days. ... The striving and fumbling, the shifting and 
changing—these constitute the characteristic feature of national senti- 
ment in the Low Countries, which for the historian in me makes the 
spectacle of it so attractive and so fascinating.” 

Professor Renier, who quotes a good many passages from my 
writings scattered over a number of years, has not failed to notice thst 

1 Published in Tijdechrift voor Geschiedenis, 1924; reprinted in a volume 
Groot Nederlandsche Gedachte, 1925; now in a volume Henheid en tweeheid in 
Nederlanden, 1946. , 

* Published in Bijdragen voor Vaderlandsche Geschiedenis, 1934; =o 


in a volume Kernproblemen van owse geschiedenis, 1937; now in FB 
tweeheid, etc., 1946. 
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Iam not in practice so doctrinaire a believer in language as the one 
thing necessary for nationhood as he thinks I am in theory. But he 
seems to look upon my statements of a less one-sided view as fortunate 
inconsistencies. “‘ His admission,” he writes in one place, “ opens the 
door to a view of Dutch nationality which differs radically from an 
immanent and immutable Netherlands nation transcending the 
accidents of political history.” If he had not omitted to take into 
account, or misread, the programmatic statements quoted above, he 
would have realised that it is difficult to give a more erroneous sum- 

of my interpretation of Netherlands history than he has done in 
the latter half of this sentence and that what he regards as my 
involuntary escapes from “the prison of [my] nationalist creed ” in 
fact belongs organically to my essentially undoctrinaire historical 
conception. 

“The state, in our western Europe, is the maker of national 
consciousness.”’ This statement, in which Professor Renier sums up 
his own view in contrast to mine, strikes me as untenably simplistic 
and doctrinaire. I have never denied the importance of the state 
factor among the factors making for national consciousness. To assert 
that it is the only one, in western or in eastern Europe, does not help 
towards the understanding of history, certainly not of the history of 
the Low Countries. 





HISTORICAL REVISION No. CX. 


THE BRIDGEWATER TREATISES AND THEIR AUTHORS 


The Bridgewater Treatises. To how many people—even well. 
informed people—does that title convey anything, beyond the fact that 
they were a collection of works published in the thirties of the last 
century, and purporting to lend scientific support to belief in the 
existence of deity? And, the general impression is, more than that 
we need not know. Certainly, The Bridgewater Treatises are not read 
nowadays, nor have they been read for many a long year past. To-day 
they lie dust-laden on the remoter shelves of our libraries—that is, if 
they have not been directed into national service during the war by 
being pulped to provide paper for apologetic of quite another kind. 

The truth is that there is a great deal in The Bridgewater Treaties 
—a great deal that is sound stuff, as well as, to us, unsound ; and they 
form a valuable synopsis of the scientific and theological outlook of 
the period immediately prior to that opened up by the greater scientific 
discoveries of the nineteenth century. There has never been anything 
quite comparable with them since, although each subsequent generation 
has produced plenty of books on science and religion.’ It is instructive, 
for example, to compare the T'reatises with Essays and Reviews, 
published just over twenty years later in 1860, and to see the strong 
influence that science had already brought to bear on religious thought. 
What we are concerned with herein is to give a brief indication of what 
the T'reatises were about and who their interesting authors were, in 
the hope that they will not be held in contempt but regarded witha 
healthy respect. We can, however, forget all about them for a few 
minutes, as some preliminary remarks are necessary. 

Turn back from this year 1947 to the month of November 1758. 
Recall: the Seven Years’ War was raging in Europe, and there was no 
United States of America. Twelve years earlier Butcher Cumberland 
had made sure once and for all at Culloden that a Scot would not sit 
again upon the throne of the United Kingdom. A German 
Ii—sat heavily upon it instead. Mercifully, there were a few . 
men at hand—notably the Elder Pitt—to bear the real responsibilities 
of government; and it must have dawned upon the more discerning of 
them that the easy-going days of Walpole just ended were but the 
calm before a storm. In France, Louis XV maintained the ancien 
régime in its last phase; but, if what are usually quoted as his last 
words were such, he knew, too, about the threatening storm—a storm 
which was to sweep not only across France but also across the westem 
world obliterating beauty along with ugliness, so clearing the ground 
for another fabric, which, in its turn, has been swept aside by the 
storm of our own time. 

The middle of the eighteenth century was, it is now common 

? Many small collections of essays on the subject have appeared of recent 


years, one of the larger and better known being Science, Religion and Reality 
(ed. Needham), London, 1925. 
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knowledge, not the stagnant epoch that the old history books glibly 
made out, but one seething with unrest. Almost every department 
of human life—political, economic, industrial, social, literary, ecclesi- 
astical, religious, philosophical—was undergoing preparation for a 
titanic upheaval. am not concerned here to discuss all these, but 
only certain of them very briefly, namely, the religious and philosophical 
schools. There were two distinct extremist attitudes towards religion 
at the time—the one strong, because it had already received much 
ublicity ; the other weak as yet, because it was only just beginning. 

e one was the so-called rationalist view of religion, some of the 
exponents of which, like Voltaire, Diderot, and the other encyclopedists 
in France, and like Locke and Hume in Britain, had little room 
for religion as commonly understood; others of whom, like the 
latitudinarians within the Church, sought to accommodate religion to 
the requirements of science. At the other extreme, were the 
Romanticists, as yet not vociferous, like the young Rousseau and Kant 
on the Continent, like the Wesleys here at home, who, in different 
ways, were seeking to emancipate religion from that very rationalism 
which had prevailed so long. But apart from, and, in a sense, midway 
between, these two was a large and varied, but less spectacular, company 
of divines who sought to champion traditional Christian dogma and at 
the same time take cognizance of the then modern scientific outlook. 

Had you lived then, and been, say, a university don, you would 
have had all the latest books by you—Diderot’s Encyclopédie, Hume’s 
Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, perhaps some of Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau’s earlier effusions. You might have heard Wesley or White- 
field preach, or have read with interest, if not with approval, of the 
progress of Methodism. Find yourself, then, in Cambridge in November 
1758 and forget entirely Mr. Bruce Truscot and his ever-industrious 
university research workers. Recollect, instead, that you have 
breakfasted well, and, deciding that a bowl of punch with a friend 
somewhere out in the Huntingdon direction is much more a matter of 
humanity than talking to unwilling students about ancient Greece, 
which knew no such glory as that you have in mind, you mount your 
cob and make off. 

Now, if I am not mistaken, after a few miles’ brisk riding, you at 
length encounter two strange figures, also on horseback, but coming 
in the opposite direction. They are obviously going into Cambridge. 
At the sight of them you can scarce restrain bursting into laughter. 
On the first horse sits an elderly clergyman, from his demeanour a 
schoolmaster, who keeps looking back at the second rider, a large 
ungainly youth of fifteen years, who can hardly keep astride his beast, 
and who, from the state of his clothes, must have fallen off into the mud 
several times in the course of the journey. But the old man, his 
father, seems quite unconcerned about his son’s lack of horsemanship, 
4 you hear, when, in a broad Yorkshire accent, he bellows: “ Take 
care of thy money, lad ! ” 

This lad is important, for, in a real sense, he was the author of 
The Bridgewater T'reatises. His name was not Bridgewater, nor does 
it appear on any of their title-pages, nor was he alive when they were 
witten. At the time of which I speak—1758—he was just going up 
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to Christ’s College to be admitted a sizar. There later he was t 
distinguish himself as a wrangler, and later still as a most successfy] 
fellow and tutor. And yet later still, after his death, he was, ti 

his writings, to prove the bugbear of undergraduates and candidates 
for holy orders all over the country. I believe it is only within living 
memory that the older universities have ceased to prescribe his books 
for special study. His name? William Paley, sometime Archdeacon 
of Carlisle and Sub-dean of Lincoln.’ 

Most philosophical and theological works written between the 
middle of the last century and our own day, which deign to mention 
him, give him scant praise. His faults as a thinker are magnified, 
his excellencies disregarded. Yet he is a very attractive figure 
kind of John Bull, country parson, college don, justice of the peace 
and gentleman-scholar, all rolled into one. He did not claim to bh 
a profound and original philosopher. Yet he was a man endowed with 
rarer gifts than either profundity or originality—common sense and 
lucidity of expression. One cannot help feeling that a continued 
perusal of, say, his Evidences by theological students might assist then 
in the composition of their own essays. His Sermons, too, make a 
good reading as many modern sermons make bad hearing. Paley is, 
perhaps, after Hooker and Butler, the typical English divine. 

It is his distinction, as far as I can discover, to be the only English- 
man who has presented in our time a more or less complete theological 
system, which you will find in his trilogy consisting of his Naturd 
Theology (1802), his Evidences of Christianity (1794), and his Moral 
and Political Philosophy (1785). It is with his Natural Theology with 
which we are concerned here. In this book he drew upon his wide 
reading of contemporary science to make the classical English exposi- 
tion of the theological argument that the design manifested in the 
universe necessarily supports our belief in the existence of deity. It 
was no new theme; it is found, in a different form, in Aquinas’ 
teleological “‘ proof”; it is implicit in Bacon’s essay Of Athewsm ; it 
was accepted and set forth by the great Newton ; it was reiterated, 
with examples from natural history, by John Ray. Even Kant, 
little before the date of Paley’s work, paid great respect to the argu- 
ment; for, while declaring that it was not conclusive, he admitted 
that it “deserves to be mentioned always with respect. It is the 
oldest, the clearest and best suited to ordinary human reason.”’ 
Those words, even as an objective statement, are true enough. Was 
it not the Psalmist of very long ago who spoke of the heavens as the 
work of God’s fingers and who rejoiced that he was fearfully and wonder. 
fully made? And to-day, in spite of a long spell of unpopularity bred 
of scientific doubt, theistic teleology is as warmly defended as ever. 

It is a pity that modern writers who refer to Paley’s Natural Theology 
appear not to have read beyond his introductory analogy of the wateh 
and the Watchmaker, Who, in a recent and otherwise sound book, hes 

1 Medley, Memoirs, Sunderland, 1809, is the earliest and fullest biography 
of Paley, but is scarce. There are lives prefaced to the many editions of his 
works, ¢.g., by Robert Lynham (1823) and by his son Edmund Paley (1825); 
and Leslie Stephen has a good account in D.N.B. For an appreciation * 


D. W. Gundry, The Bicentenary of an English Divine in Theology, July 1943. 
* Oritique of Pure Reason (trans. N. Kemp Smith), London, 1929, p. 520. 
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pecome, I find, Paley’s Carpenter!! Paley has much more to say than 
that. His “ cumulative argument ”’ from the signs of “‘ contrivance,” 
as he calls it, to the necessary existence of a Creator is illustrated from 
his extremely wide reading and own keen personal observation; and, 
at the end of the volume, he makes no mean attempt to face the more 
strictly philosophical difficulties which beset his argument. Written 
in an admirable style, the book is the more remarkable—some would 
say, the more pathetic—by reason of its having been finished by Paley 
when he was in great physical pain and had not long to live. 

Paley’s works had great vogue early in the nineteenth century, and 
his Natural Theology stands, in fact, as the statement par excellence 
of the theistic inference from the mechanistic view of nature then 
current, Nearly everyone who was anyone agreed that the universe 
was @ vast, intricate machine. Some thought that was all that could 
be said: others thought conclusions were to be drawn from this 
scientific world-picture, and Paley was their spokesman. The weakness 
of Paley’s argument is that he was unduly bewitched by the mechanistic 
idiom which then pervaded scientific thought; nor did he fully realise 
that the fundamental problem was not so much that of the relation 
between empirical science and religion as an epistemological problem. 
He paid far too much attention to finding examples of apparent design 
in nature and not enough to the analogical inference that design in 
nature implies the existence of a Designer. He did not take sufficient 
notice of Hume’s criticism of this very kind of argument. And exactly 
the same weakness is found thirty years later in most of The Bridgewater 
Treatises, which are little more than variations—interesting variations 
—on Paley’s theme. It is easy enough for us, however, long after- 
wards, to detect this fault. One cannot help recalling the significant 

int made by the late Professor R. G. Collingwood in both his Avto- 
euphy and his The Idea of Nature that in studying the history of 
thought we must judge philosophical and kindred theories not so much 
from our standpoint but in the light of the questions which were being 
asked by people at the time. It may well be that Paley and the writers 
of The Bridgewater Treatises satisfied their contemporaries better than 
we are often inclined to think. 

Paley’s Natural Theology was hailed at the beginning of the last 
century as a masterpiece of Christian apologetic, which, for all its 
weaknesses, it was. But it needed amplification. The opportunity 
came in 1829, through a handsome bequest in the will of Francis Henry 
Egerton, the eighth and last Earl of Bridgewater, who had just died 
in Paris. The noble Earl, himself a clergyman, and related to the 
Duke of Bridgewater of canal fame, was the son of Henry Egerton, 
Bishop of Durham. A good scholar of the dilettante type, he inherited 
great wealth, but was thoroughly eccentric. Not only Earl of Bridge- 
water, but also Viscount Brackley, Baron Ellesmere, a prince of the 
Holy Roman Empire, Fellow of All Souls, holder of several Church 
relerments and Fellow of the Royal Society, he lived most of his adult 
fe abroad ; and his house in Paris was full of cats and dogs clad like 
little men and women, which fed at his table and were driven out in 
his carriage. But his patronage of scholarship was generous; for to 

1 Et. Gilson, God and Philosophy, Yale, 1941, p. xvi. 
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him we owe the valuable Egerton Manuscripts, illustrative of the 
history and literature of France and Italy, which he bequeathed to the 
British Museum and augmented with a sum of £12,000. 

He also left £8000 to the President of the Royal Society for pay. 
ment to the author or authors of a treatise or treatises which should 
corroborate the truth of natural religion out of scientific discoveries,! 
There seems little doubt that Paley’s book inspired the Earl to make 
this munificent provision. The Notice prefaced to The Bridgewater 
Treatises states that the testator directed that the writer or writes 
should produce a work or works “‘ On the Power, Wisdom and Goodness 
of God, as manifested in the Creation; illustrating such work by all 
reasonable argument, as for instance the variety and formation of 
God’s creatures in the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms; the 
effect of digestion, and thereby of conversion; the construction of the 
hand of man, and an infinite variety of other arguments; as also by 
discoveries ancient and modern, in arts, sciences, and the whole extent 
of literature.’’ The Earl certainly expected good value for his money! 

The President of the Royal Society at the time was one Davies 
Gilbert, who had wisely changed his surname from Giddy, a man of 
many parts who divided his leisure between Parliament and geograph- 
ical studies. After consultation with the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Dr. Howley) and the Bishop of London (Dr. Blomfield), Gilbert 
nominated eight scholars of distinction, each to receive £1000 plus 
interest and profits for his treatise. 

None of them became outstandingly famous; but they are all men 
holding a high place in the history of British scholarship, though their 
Bridgewater Treatises have made little difference to their reputation. 
Some, if not all, of them deserve to be better known than they are; 
for they were soon overshadowed by their successors later in the century 
—Darwin, Wallace, Huxley, Spencer, in the field of science; Mansel, 
Maurice, Kingsley, in that of theology; T. H. Green, Bradley, the 
Cairds and others in that of philosophy. Any historian, with an interest 
in the history of thought and a relish for the first half of the nineteenth 
century, might do worse than produce a study of the life and work 
of any one of the Bridgewater authors, at least three or four of whom 
made lasting contributions to modern science, quite apart from their 
Treatises. 

I now request the reader to accompany me on a lightning visit to 
a portrait gallery, but do not ask him to look with equal intensity 
at all eight portraits. A moment or two must suffice in some cases. 
All the authors, save one, were men of science; and the one exception 
was Thomas Chalmers, a Scots divine, whose fame is certainly not to 
be attributed to his theological writings.2 Even those who are well 
conversant with Chalmers’s réle in the ecclesiastical disruption 
Scotland early in the last century and the consequent formation of the 
Free Church of Scotland, of which he was the first moderator, are 

1 The eight monographs were published by William Pickering, London, 
1833-40. On Francis Henry Egerton, Earl of Bridgewater, v. C. W. Suttons 
article in D.N.B., vol. xvu. The Cambridge History of English Literature, vol. 
xu, dealing with this period, does not mention the T'reatises. 


Hanna, Memoirs, 4 vols., 1849-52, is the standard biography, and there are 
several shorter accounts. Chalmers’s Correspondence was also published in 1853. 
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hardly aware that he wrote the first of The Bridgewater Treatises. 
At the time Chalmers was Professor of Divinity at Edinburgh, and had 
not yet separated from the Establishment. His treatise is, as its im- 

ive title explains, On the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God as 
Vanifested in the Adaptation of External Nature to the Moral and Intel- 
lectual Constitution of Man. 

Chalmers, although interested in his young days in science, 

icularly astronomy, was far more interested in practical social 
problems ; and to his lasting credit, he not only filled his church in 
Glasgow, but also did much to ameliorate the material environment 
of his poor parishioners. It is interesting to note, in passing, that at 
Glasgow he was assisted for a while by Edward Irving, who was later 
to form a sect of his own, the “ Irvingites,’”’ which grew into the 
(Catholic Apostolic Church. Chalmers’s interest in ethics, social as 
well as personal, is reflected in his Bridgewater Treatises, where he 
contends that, just as the Creator’s craftsmanship is detectable in the 
objective physical world, so is it also in the social, moral, and mental 
life of human beings. 

But it was as a preacher, rather than as a writer, that he excelled. 
(arlyle, who knew Chalmers and who was one of Irving’s greatest 
friends, declared, ‘“‘ Never preacher went so to one’s heart” 4; and 
Wilberforce tells us that Canning was moved to tears by Chalmer’s 
eloquence. He was original in his leadership of Church life; and, as 
me of his biographers puts it, ‘‘ by his boldness Chalmers adjusted the 
pulpit to the exigencies of hisday.” It takes a really great man to do 
that 


Of our eight Bridgewater authors, it is significant that four were 
medical men; and it is still the case that, of men of science who are 
rligiously inclined, medical men usually predominate. Perhaps it is 
because their work can never be purely scientific, since they are always 
being confronted by the inscrutable mysteries of birth, life, and death. 
The Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford in the 1830’s was John 
Kidd;* and his treatise is complementary to that of Chalmers, since 
init he discourses On the Adaptation of External Nature to the Physical 
Condition of Man. But although for a while this was the most popular 
of the T'reatises, it is perhaps the one which least of all grasped the 
fundamental problems raised in any attempt to discover scientific 
port for theological dogma. Kidd expressly states in his Preface, 
t is the immediate object of the Treatise to unfold facts, not to 
maintain a formal argument ’’; and these words show that Kidd’s 
work, which ranged over the field of anatomy, physics, geology, zoology, 
and botany, fails, as do some of the others, to grapple with the real 
problem of teleology. 

Kidd was a devoutly religious man, but was typical of many 
wholars of his day. He was for many years Regius Professor of Medi- 
tine, but never lectured as such, though we read that “ occasionally, 
but not often, he procured from London a subject for dissection by 
the few medical students who were then at Oxford.” Kidd’s main 
interest was not in medicine, but in geology. In fact, for some years 


“ 


1 J. A. Froude, Thomas Carlyle, vol. 1, London, 1882, p. 87. 
2 v. W. A. Greenhill on Kidd in D.N.B., vol. xxx. 
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he lectured in the subject at the university, and did much to enco 
the pursuit of the natural sciences there, although he engaged jp 
private practice as well. A biographer remarks of him that “ he was 
eminently straightforward, somewhat hasty and hot-tempered, and 
adverse to all show and pretence, so that he is said to have been the 
first physician in Oxford who laid aside the traditional wig and lame. 
brimmed hat and gold-headed cane.”’ 

The third and fourth Bridgewater authors are undoubtedly the 
greatest of the eight, namely Whewell and Bell. William Whewel 
was a master-carpenter’s son from Lancaster who ended his days as 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, where he spent nearly all his 
life.1 He was a, man of encyclopedic learning—mathematician, 
geologist, philosopher, theologian. He was one of the very few men 
in England at the beginning of the last century who really knew any. 
thing about German philosophy, and was—which is not altogether to 
his credit—one of those responsible for introducing it into the English 
Universities. His two magna opera, amongst many works, are the 
History of the Inductive Sciences in three volumes, and its sequel the 
Philosophy of the Inductive Science in two volumes, which, it is admitted 
by modern writers, are still unrivalled as an attempt to get an integrated 
conspectus of all the sciences. He was one of the founders of the British 
Association, and presided at its 1841 meeting at Plymouth. It is t 
him that we owe much of our modern scientific nomenclature: for 
example, both Lyell, in geology, and Faraday, in electricity, relied 
upon Whewell’s guidance for new technical terms. Undoubtedly, he 
possessed, as Leslie Stephen remarks, “extraordinary powers of 
accumulating knowledge ’’; but a more illuminating sidelight is thrown 
on his character by Sydney Smith’s witty assessment of Whewell—- 
‘* Science is his forte, omniscience his foible.’’ There is a good story, 
too, about one of his later books, Of the Plurality of Worlds, in which 
he contended that there are no grounds for thinking that there are other 
inhabited worlds besides our own: of which a critic said that it really 
set out to prove that “ through all infinity there was nothing so great 
as the Master of Trinity.” 

Whewell’s tremendous industry is illustrated by the fact that, a 
far as can be made out from the dates of the several prefaces, his was 
the first Bridgewater Treatises to be completed—Astronomy and General 
Physics considered with Reference to Natural Theology. His aim is, he 
tells us, “‘ to show how the views of the creation, preservation, and 
government of the universe, which natural science opens to #8, 
harmonize with our belief in a Creator, Governor, and Preserver of 
the World’; and he goes on to express the hope that he will remove 
some of “ the difficulties and obscurities which prevail in men’s minds, 
from the want of a clear mutual understanding between the religious 
and scientific speculator.’’ He then proceeds to illustrate the appear 
ance of design in the universe from astronomy and physics, a cri 
survey of which is hardly necessary here. For the philosopher and 
theologian it is the third book of Whewell’s Treatise whic: is of most 


1 The two chief works on this author are: Todhunter’s Whewell, 1876, and 
Mrs. Stair Douglas’s Life, 1881. Leslie Stephen also gives a full outline » 
D.N.B., vol. tx. 
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ignificance ; and it is here that he does grapple with the basic problem 
ee, which, on the whole, the other treatises do not do 
anywhere near adequately, except perhaps Buckland’s and Kirby’s. 

Whewell quotes Paley, “ Design must have a Designer,” but 

ds that ‘‘ such can be of no avail to one whom the contemplation 
_,. of the world does not impress with the perception of design. 
It is not therefore at the end, but at the beginning of our syllogisms, 
not among remote conclusions, but among original principles, that we 
must place the truth, that such arrangements . . . as we behold about 
ws imply a Being endowed with consciousness, design, and will, from 
whom they proceed.” He then goes on to argue the validity of this 
analogy, and declares that it grows stronger by our actual study of the 
details of the Creation.” He attacks La Place’s rationalism and de- 
fends argument from final causes, though in his last chapter he ends 
on a note not unlike that of Mansel’s later Bampton Lectures in which 
he emphasised the impossibility of our ever being able certainly to 
comprehend the nature of God. The Kantian blight was just beginning 
to show signs of infecting the flower of English theology. 

But instead of wearying the reader with any further analysis of 
his Bridgewater Treatise, I would leave Whewell by referring to a few 
interesting facts about him. We learn that he was, in his early days 
at Cambridge, a popular and successful tutor, though a story told by 
§ir Montagu Butler and repeated by Dr. G. G. Coulton * in his auto- 
biography, suggests that Whewell had no memory for faces. When 
Butler, who himself later became Master of Trinity in 1886, was an 
wdergraduate, there were three tutors at the College. “In those 
days there were no entrance scholarships, but an examination at the 
end of the man’s first year. There was the good Dean Peacock, so 
wnsitively conscientious that nothing could ever tempt him to vote a 
scholarship to one of his own pupils. Next, there was X, so devoted 
to his pupils that he could never bring himself to vote for anyone else. 
And lastly, there was Dr. Whewell, who voted with the utmost im- 
partiality because he did not know his own pupils by sight!” 

There are, however, more favourable things to be said. Whewell, 
while opposed to outside interference, such as that of the Royal 

ission, was keen on University reform from within. One 
instance of this was his determination to have the Prince Consort 
elected Chancellor of the University in place of the Duke of Northumber- 
land who had died in 1847. His Royal Highness indicated his pleasure 
at the university’s unanimous invitation; but the trouble was that 
the invitation was not unanimous. The rival candidate, the then Lord 
Powis, was not at all inclined to withdraw. However, in spite of 
the fears of the High Churchmen and of the anti-German element the 
Prince Consort was elected. 

One further point of interest. Whewell married twice; and, as 
the saying goes, he married well—and, it is fair to add, happily. But 

cashire man that he was, he appears to have acted upon some such 
advice as that given later by the Quaker to Tennyson’s Northern Farmer: 


Doant thou marry for money, but goa wheer money is. 


1G. G. Coulton, Fourscore Years, Cambridge, reprint, 1944, p. 324. 
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The fortune which he acquired, mainly through his second wife, hp 
distributed munificently in his will. He left £10,000 to augment Poor 
benefices in the gift of Trinity College; and what even more shoy: 
his large-mindedness and far-sightedness was his endowment to th: 
tune of £100,000 of a chair and scholarships in international law. Ana 
there we must leave him—as, I think, one of the great ones neglectai 
by modern historians and biographers. 

Our next Bridgewater author was equally great as a benefactor tp 
humanity, but in a different way. He was Sir Charles Bell, Profesg, 
of Surgery in the University of Edinburgh, whither he was glad % 
return after his uncongenial sojourn in London, where, as Professor 
of Physiology and Surgery at the newly founded University College, 
he was disgusted by the controversies of some of that institutions 
irreligious promoters. It was the less rationalist Brougham who had 
induced him to go there; and it was Brougham whom he assisted later 
in publishing an annotated edition of Paley’s Natural Theology. 

But Bell’s fame is derived from his anatomical work: and Dr 
Douglas Guthrie tells us that Bell was ‘the greatest medical dis 
coverer since Harvey. . . . His researches on the nerves culminated 
in his discovery that there were two kinds of nerves, sensory and moter, 
each subserving its own function.” ! Yet the vivisection which he 
employed in his experiments caused Bell much revulsion and heart. 
searching. His sensitive temperament is reflected in a letter dated 
1822: “‘ I should be writing a third paper on the nerves, but I cannot 

without making some experiments, which are so unpleasant 
to make that I defer them. You may think me silly, but I canns 
perfectly convince myself that I am authorised in nature or religion 
to do these cruelties.’’ But he forced himself to continue his researches; 
and, Dr. Guthrie writes, ‘‘ all those discoveries, together with careful 
notes of forty clinical cases and a number of beautiful drawings by the 
author, are set forth in his volume on T'he Nervous System of the Human 
Body, a classic of medicine, and the first text-book of modern neurology. 
It appeared in 1830, and in the following year Bell received the honow 
of Knighthood. But ere long this his merit had been recognised, 
especially on the Continent, where he ranked even greater than 
Harvey. When he visited Paris, Professor Roux dismissed his clas 
with the words, ‘ C’est assez Messieurs, vous avez vu Charles Bell.’” 

Bell had a considerable artistic gift. Not only did he illustrate 
his own work, but also the certificates issued to students attending 
his lectures in Surgery. Dr. Guthrie reproduces one of these m his 
book. Bell also illustrated his Bridgewater Treatises, which treats of 
the human hand as manifesting the Creator’s design. I cannot quite 
share the enthusiasm of the author of an article on Sir Charles Bell ani 
the Bridgewater Treatises, which presents Bell as a notably brilliant 
teleologist.2 Anatomically, the Treatise may be sound enough, but 

1 D. Guthrie, A History of Medicine, London, 1945, pp. 266 ff. Pichot’s 
Vie et Travauz de Charles Bell, Paria, 1859, though old, is the only full biography, 
but there is an article by Moore in D.N.B., vol. tv. Bell’s C 
appeared in 1870, Another member of the family, Joseph Bell, also an Edinburgh 
surgeon, is said to have been the original of his pupil Sir Arthur Conan Doyle* 


* Sherlock Holmes.’ 
* B. Spector in Bull, Hist, Med., Baltimore, 1942, vol. xu, pp. 314 ff. 
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otherwise it makes no outstanding contribution to philosophy and 
theology. ‘Wisely, Bell entered into no profound arguments; and in 
his preface he begs the reader to remember that he is just an anatomist. 
he remaining Bridgewater authors I shall refer to briefly, although 
each one is interesting in his way. There was Peter Frank Roget, 
son of a French Protestant minister in London, who graduated M.D. 
at Edinburgh at the age of nineteen, and who in later life became 
secretary to the Royal Society. His 7'’reatise on Animal and Vegetable 
Physiology is the longest of the eight, running to over 1200 pages. 
Unlike Bell, Roget was better equipped to discuss the problem of 
analogy; and he also, like some of the other writers, voices his strong 
disapproval of Lamarck’s evolutionary theory, then much under dis- 
cussion. Let me quote what Roget says of Lamarck : “‘ He conceives 
that there was originally no distinction of species, but that each race 
has, in the course of ages, been derived from some other, less perfect 
than itself, by a spontaneous effort at improvement; and he supposes 
that infusional animalcules, spontaneously formed out of organic 
molecules, gave birth, by successive transformations, to all other 
animals now existing on the globe. . . . If this be philosophy, then it 
issuch as might have emanated from the college of Laputa.’’ But it 
is not for his Bridgewater Treatises that Roget is famous: rather is it 
for that boon of authors, poets, orators, and crossword-puzzle enthusi- 
asts, his Thesaurus, the completion of which busied him in his latter 
years. 
' Next comes a Treatise on Geology and Mineralogy Considered with 
Reference to Natural Theology, in which the author, William Buckland, 
sets forth the latest geological knowledge of his time, which he 
endeavours to reconcile with the creation story in Genesis and from 
which he endeavours to evince indications of final causation. Buckland 
was perhaps the first of the long and distinguished line of modern 
British geologists. Afterwards Dean of Westminster, he was, when 
he wrote his 7'reatise, Reader in Geology and mineralogy at Oxford. 
Twice he was President of the Geological Society; and his lectures, 
the product of a clear witty mind which, it is sad to learn, became 
overclouded in his later years, often brightened up otherwise dull 
scientific gatherings. Of the British Association meeting at Bristol 
in 1836, Murchison, the geologist, wrote: ‘‘ The fun of one of the 
evenings was a lecture of Buckland’s. In that part of his discourse 
which treated ichnobit, or fossil footprints, the Doctor exhibited 
himself as a cock or a hen on the edge of a muddy pond, making 
impressions by lifting one leg after another. Many of the grave people 
thought our science was altered to buffoonery by an Oxford don.”’ 
Those were spacious days, when natural science was still very much 
agentleman’s hobby. Ali traces of them are gone, save perhaps one 
or two, such as the children’s lectures given at the Royal Institution 
during the Christmas holidays, and the evening lectures delivered 
there—until the outbreak of the war, at any rate—by noted scientists 
© genteel audiences in their dinner jackets and evening gowns. 


1 'W. W. Webb has a short life of Roget in D.N.B., vol. xurx. 

*v. R. Hunt, Henry Buckland, in D.N.B., vol. vu. The Dean’s son, Francis 
Trevelyan Buckland (1826-80) was the famous naturalist. 

No. 114—vo.. xxx1. 1. 
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We have two more portraits to look at. One is of a county 
clergyman who lived to be a nonagenarian: he should certainly 
appear in a letter to The Times when the long tenure of church beneficgs 
is being discussed in letters to the editor. He was William Kirby. 
ordained to the curacy of Barham, Suffolk, in 1782, instituted as rector 
in 1796; and at Barham he remained until his death in 1850. He took 
an active part in the formation of the Zoological Society, which grew 
out of the Linnzan Society, and was also first president of the 
Entomological Society.!_ Kirby’s T'reatise, and perhaps his chief work, 
was On the History, Habits and Instincts of Animals, like Buckland’s, 
illustrated by numerous fine engravings. “‘ His chief aim in life,” records 
a biographer, “ was to trace the benevolence and wisdom of the Creator 
in His works. Though no theological work of his, apart from sermons, 
was published, he wrote much on theology from the point of view of 
an orthodox anti-Calvinistic churchman.’ And this is evident from 
the introduction to his Treatise, in which he almost preaches a sermon 
on the inadequacy of profane knowledge, and castigates Lamarck and 
La Place for their “ disregard of the world’”’ and “ seeking too ex- 
clusively their own glory.”’ “It is,” he writes of La Place, “ grievous 
to see talents of the very highest order, and to which Natura! Philo. 
sophy, in other respects, is so deeply indebted, forsaking the Dns 
Entium, the God of Gods, and ascribing the creation of the universe 
of worlds to a cause which, according to his own confession, is all but 
a non-entity.” 

Our last author was another physician, William Prout,” whose 
hypothesis concerning atomic weights is still mentioned in text-books 
of chemistry. But much more important than this were Prout’s 
researches into physiological chemistry, of which he was one of the 
pioneers; for he it was who first discovered the presence of free hydro- 
chloric acid in the stomach. His Bridgewater Treatises deal partly 
with this branch of science, and also treats of meteorology. As i 
the others, the main body of his book is a popular survey of his own 
particular science, prefaced and concluded with his reflections in the 
evidence of God’s design in creation.® 

It is interesting to note that four of the eight Bridgewater Treatises 
were written by medical men, and also that three of them had been 
university lecturers in geology. None was a narrow specialist; for 
those were the days when, as we have already recalled, science was still 
a hobby rather than a means of livelihood. None of the authors i 
now famous for his Bridgewater Treatises, though each one deserves 


1». His Life by J. Freeman, 1852, also G. T, Bettany’s outline in D.N.B., 
vol. xxx1. Kirby's Entomology, 4 vols., 1815-26, which he wrote jointly with 
James Spence, gained him world fame as a pioneer in this field. 

2 vy. P. J. Hartog’s article in D.N.B., vol. xvi. Reference to Prout’s contribu- 
tion to modern chemistry, notably in connection with atomic theory, will be 
found in most histories of science, e.g., Dampier, Singer. 

* There was a so-called Ninth Bridgewater Treatise, not part of the trust, 
by the mathematician Charles Babbage (d. 1871), who is remembered as the 
inventor of a calculating machine, costing public funds some £17,000, which 
did not work, and as a hater of organ-grinders, whose cacophony, he maintained, 
interrupted his mental concentration. I have not been able to consult e copy 
of his T'reatise, but, as it appears to attempt to show how mathematics supporté 
theology, I am not anxious to secure one ! 
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an honoured place in the history of thought in the last century, particu- 
larly Whewell, probably our greatest British philosopher of science ; 
Bell, our second great anatomist; and Prout, the pioneer of modern 
biochemistry. I would not say, however, that the Treatises are 
unimportant. Far from it; but they are not, on the whole, remarkable 
for their originality. They are largely variations on Paley’s theme. 

After the 1850's they were forgotten, and they have slumbered in 
the dark recesses of our libraries ever since. If you ask the average 
intelligent reader why they so sleep, he will probably tell you that 
it is because they are quite out of date: they have been outmoded 
by the Darwinians and Neo-Darwinians of later years. As to detailed 
scientific accuracy this may be so; but I am pretty certain that the 
validity or otherwise of their theistic argument, which is substantially 
the argument of Paley, is not a scientific problem at all, but a philo- 
sophical problem. Paley and his followers declared that we are 
confronted by a universe bearing signs of marvellous “‘ contrivance ”’ : 
therefore, they concluded, by analogy from human contrivance the 
universe must be the work of a Supreme Intelligence. The Positivists, 
contemporary with the Bridgewater authors, and those of the later 
evolutionists who were ill-disposed towards religion, declared that this 
analogy was unnecessary. They were not original in their thesis : 
Hume had argued much the same long before. Unfortunately, neither 
side got any farther; and the controversy between science and theology 
during the last century developed into a kind of shouting competition. 
The one team shouted: ‘‘ The universe is wonderfully constructed : 
therefore it must have a Maker!’ The other team shouted back : 
“The universe is indeed wonderfully constructed; that does not 
mean that it has a Maker!” The whole controversy was very 
udignified; and sometimes, as, for example, at the famous British 
Association Meeting at Oxford in 1860, the theologians were less well- 
mannered than the scientists. Neither side saw clearly the fundamental 
pint at issue, viz., whether we may legitimately infer that anything 
corresponding to, but infinitely greater than, human reason actually 
and objectively exists. When I say that neither side saw this clearly, 
I mean that the majority did not see it. Paley himself did; so, too, 
did Buckland and Kirby, and Whewell even more so; but somehow 
this subtle problem of what theologians call the analogia entis evaded 
Ps comprehension of most writers on science and religion, and it still 
oes. 

There is no need to disturb The Bridgewater Treatises from their 
slumbers, unless you are very interested in the history of religious and 
scientific thought. Instead, keep your eye on modern scientific works 
which, as do so many, invade the sphere of philosophy. If I am not 
mistaken you will find that not a few tackling the problem of teleology 
afresh and very sympathetically. It seems as if the old Bridgewater 
Treatises have modern great-grandchildren : one might call them the 
“New Bridgewater Treatises.’ Of course, they are more uncon- 
ventional than their forbears : they do not form a specially published 
wries. Nor do they wear the fine leather jackets of the older genera- 


*v. C. E. Raven, Science Religion and the Future, Cambridge, 1943, for a 
Concise account. 
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tion: nor do they speak in the same dignified and polite manner: 
nor do they always agree with the old folk. But the family likeness jg 
there. I conclude by mentioning just two of them, both, curiously 
enough, by medical men. One is Mr. Kenneth Walker’s Meaning an 
Purpose (1942), in which he traces his own revolt against the non. 
teleological positivism widespread in his younger days and his 
acceptance of a teleological interpretation of the world—as yet, it is 
true, not so definitely theistic as that of, say, Bell or Prout. And 
the other is Professor F. Wood Jones’s Design and Purpose (1944), 
which contains the substance of his Purser Lectures delivered at Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1941. The author is as unorthodox as the Bridge. 
water writers were orthodox; but he is a man of religious conviction, 
He pays no mean tribute to the inspirer of the T'reatises, when he 
suggests that ‘‘ William Paley’s Natural Theology is one of the greatest 
expositions of the ordering of Nature that have ever been written,” 
and he speaks elsewhere in similar appreciative terms of The Bridgewater 
Treaties themselves. But it is obvious that Professor Wood Jones 
also has this in common with Paley and our eight authors—that he 
has not adequately tackled the problem of analogy. Perhaps we 
expect too much from one man, if we think he should have tackled it: 
after all, he is a professional anatomist and biologist, not a professional 
philosopher or theologian. 

It is, however, all very puzzling to the would-be historian of human 
thought, and I shall do nothing else in my final sentence than point 
out that neither science nor theology nor any other one branch of 
knowledge alone can lead us to the truth, but that all must claim ow 
serious consideration, even if we find ourselves ill-equipped for the 
task. As he contemplates what Sir James Jeans calls this ‘‘ mysterious 
universe’ and considers the vast corpus of knowledge which the 
centuries have bequeathed us, the mere historian must agree with the 
words of a wise man who never so much as dreamt of Paley or 7 
Bridgewater Treatises—‘‘ Such knowledge is too wonderful and excellent 
for me: I cannot attain unto it.” 

D. W. Gunpry 
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Bishop Reginald Pecock. By V.H.H.GreEn. 1945. viii + 261 pp. 
Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 


A RE-INTERPRETATION of Pecock’s thought and a re-consideration 
of his significance has been long overdue and it is for this that we are 
now indebted to Mr. Green. Pecock, indeed, has not been ignored in 
the past, as the interesting introductory chapter on the historiography 
of the interpretations of the bishop’s writings shows, but as Mr. Green 
says, the writers have approached him “ from a purely propagandist 
though not necessarily unhistorical angle,” and diverse, indeed, have 
been the results. He has been portrayed as “a precursor of the 
Protestant reformation, a Lutheran before Luther, an eighteenth- 
century rationalist standing amongst fifteenth-century darkness,” 
while others have seen in him an ultra-papist, ‘‘ an enlightened advocate 
of toleration before his time,” ‘‘ a Renaissance man in a land still 


content with its ancient ways and thoughts.” From such judgments 
Pecock has enjoyed a position altogether undeserved, while the real 
significance of his work has been missed. Mr. Green has seen that 
this can only be adequately estimated if approached with a knowledge 
of the entirely medieval nature of Pecock’s intellectual training and 
background, and that this gives the key also to the understanding of 


his repudiation of his works at his recantation—a stumbling-block to 
those who would see in him the precursor of the Protestant martyrs. 
Two main reasons may be given for this misunderstanding; _ first, 
that he wrote in English so that his books could be read by those who 
had no acquaintance with work of the medieval theologians; and, 
secondly, the limited sources from which knowledge of his thought 
was for so long derived. These were accounts of his trial, in which 
political as well as theological antagonisms played a part, and The 
Book of Faith first published in 1688. His perhaps better known 
work, The Repressor of Over Much Blaming of the Clergy, was published 
in 1860 in the Rolls Series. Of his surviving works these two are the 
least medieval in form, and it was not until 1921 that the Early English 
Text Society published The Donet, to be followed in 1924 by The 
Folewer to the Donet and in 1927 by The Reule of Chrysten Relygioun. 
Further, it is these two works, The Book of Faith and The Repressor, 
which contain the elaboration of Pecock’s ideas concerning the “‘ doom 
of reason,’ which, as Mr. Green observes, were the “ crux of the 
matter” at his trial, and it is these which both caused him to be 
condemned by his contemporaries and caught the attention of later 
historians. “ Presuming of mine own natural wit, and preferring the 
judgement of natural reason before the New and Old Testaments, and 
the authority and determination of our mother, Holy Church,” here, 
surely, in the words of his abjuration is the Protestant, the heretic, the 
rationalist, the Renaissance man, transformed by the victory of the 
Church over the “enfant terrible of orthodoxy” (another recent 
judgment) into the ultra-papist. 
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How, then, does the new approach result in a fresh estimate of the 
significance of Pecock and his works? The purpose of his writings is 
indisputable. Lollard teaching represented an attack on orthodoxy 
and Pecock wished to take his share in its defence, more particularly 
as he considered the contemporary clergy negligent. Answers to the 
Lollard tenets there had been, and of these that of Netter of Walden 
was the most recent, but Pecock considered that the Church placed 
too much reliance on the stake as the means of suppressing heretical 
doctrines and too little on their confutation by argument. He was 
determined, therefore, not only to state the orthodox position, but to 
convince his opponents by reasoning. The Lollards claimed to test 
all doctrines and to criticise all ecclesiastical institutions and practice 
in the light of the letter of the New Testament, and all were at liberty 
to apply this test for themselves. Thus according to Pecock, “ Thei 
wolen not fecche and leerne her feith at the clergie of Goddis hoo! 
chirche in erthe ” but “at the Bible of Holy Scripture, in the mane 
as it schal happe hem to undirstonde it,” and further “ who ever isa 
persoon of saluacion schal soone vndirstonde the trewe meenyng of Holi 
Scripture.” Pecock was not afraid to take up the challenge, and in his 
reply elaborated his own ideas as to the nature of the ‘‘ doom of reason,” 
the central theme of all his argument. Accordingly to later readen 
of Pecock’s works the problem at issue appeared to be the relation of 
faith and reason—as indeed it was. But discussions of this problem 
were nothing new. They were a commonplace of the schools, and had 
already a long history, and Pecock’s works can only be rightly under. 
stood by those acquainted with the scholastic arguments with which 
he himself was obviously—and naturally—familiar. Although, owing 
to his opponents, emphasis on the right of private interpretation of 
the Scripture by faith and the supremacy of this form of knowledge, 
his own writings may appear equally to over-emphasise the place of 
reason, yet he is essentially in the Augustinian tradition, restated by 
Aquinas, which acknowledged two species of knowledge, each with 
its own function. Acceptance of truth by revelation did not imply 
denial of the right to use reason in defence of faith, though it was here, 
Pecock held, that the clergy, the natural guardians of religious truth, 
had failed. The emphasis on the importance of one or the other, 
faith or reason, in the course of centuries of speculation and disputation 
had varied, and Pecock conceived it to be his duty, in face of the 
Lollard distrust of the teaching of the expert, to stress the part of 
reason in the apprehension of truth, a reason itself the gift of God, 
and whose “ doom ” was identical with the law of God. So that when 
he himself was faced with the adverse judgment of the acknowledged 
experts at his own trial, there was no other course open to him but 
the one he took—recantation and repudiation of the opinions aseribed 
tohim. To have persisted in maintaining them against the decision of 
the church would have aligned him with the very people whose arrogall! 
individualism he had condemned, though he did not hesitate to take 
the further means open to him for self-justification by an appeal to 
Rome. 

All this Mr. Green makes abundantly clear, and it is the discussie 
of Pecock’s “doom of reason” which forms the core of the book. 
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He has other chapters on Pecock as a scholar, a critic, a theologian, 
on his use of the English language (Pecock has had an interest for 
the philologist as well as the historian), but these are subsidiary to the 
main argument. In a final short chapter he gives his estimate of 
Pecock’s significance. He sees him as two-sided. Even if primarily 
he was ‘‘a mediaeval churchman who represented the mediaevalism 
of his time,” yet “‘ there was something of the modernist about him.” 
It was the Lollard challenge which drew out his powers and these 
showed a critical and individualistic spirit which “ reflect the age in 
which he was living and so contribute to the interpretation of fifteenth 
century history.’’ “‘ His life and thought bridged the gap between 
the failing scholasticism of the one age and the critical judgments of 
another.” But his life ended in tragedy and “ his end was as obscure 
as his beginning.’’ This is Mr. Green’s conclusion, and what follows 
is offered rather as comments upon it than as an expression of dissent. 
The reviewer considers that his ‘ mediaevalism ’’ can even be more 
strongly stressed. Mr. Green finds the cause of the antagonism of the 
official church to its avowed defender in Pecock’s intellectual arrogance, 
his conviction of the universal validity and irrefutability of the syllog- 
ism, which itself reflects the medieval nature of his intellectual method. 
But in spite of the undisguised scorn with which Pecock regarded those 
whom he considered his intellectual inferiors, there are reasons other 
than personal for the contemporary antagonism to him on this ground. 
First, the nature of Lollardy in Pecock’s day had itself undergone a 
change. Wycliffe, it is true, was essentially a schoolman and his 
scholastic and philosophical arguments were rightly opposed by the 
scholastic method, but it was his religious teaching which had survived 
while the intellectual basis had been forgotten or indeed never under- 
stood. This Mr. Green notes, but more than this, such evidence as there 
isfor Lollardy between 1430 and 1480 suggests that it was for opposition 
to current ecclesiastical practices rather than for the holding of heretical 
doctrines (even if, intellectually, the one depended on the other) which 
brought the Lollards into trouble, practices, moreover, which in one 
way or another were connected with the payment of money, a fact not 
without significance. Pecock, however, continued to regard Lollardy 
primarily as an intellectual revolt against orthodoxy and to assume 
that his opponents were anxious to return to the true church if they 
could but be convinced by argument of their error. The church, on 
the other hand, was not unaware of abuses in practice which gave 
pretexts for much of the Lollard complaints and resented Pecock’s 
assumption that his was the only method and he the only man by 
whom heresy could be countered. Secondly, in the intellectual sphere 
itself, it may be said that Pecock was even more medieval than his 
contemporaries. The continued distrust of Averroism had given rise 
to @ reaction against Thomism, and theologians were increasingly 
distrustful of philosophy. Their aim was no longer to harmonise 
reason and revelation, but to effect their divorce. In one sense, 
therefore, it was the Lollards rather than Pecock who were in the 
stream which, having taken its rise with Scotus and Ockham, was 
lading to the moderna devotio and ultimately to Erasmus and Luther. 

Where, then, is the modern side to Pecock? The present reviewer 
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is inclined to think that this lies less in the material of his thought 
than in his general approach to the problem of heresy and orthodoxy, 
of which his use of the English language is the most eloquent indication, 
He had seen, and perhaps this is his chief significance, that the non. 
essentials of the faith, ascertainable by reason, demanded presentation 
in a form acceptable to the age ; he had stressed the essential reasonable. 
ness of faith. Here the judgment of a scholar, concerned primarily, 
it is true, with the history of the language, is not without interes. 
“* Pecock’s work is a raid into new territory : he strives to conduct in 
English that kind of philosophical discussion for which Latin had 
hitherto been regarded as the only proper medium. . . . He had to create 
a vocabulary for his new adventure.” ! If ‘‘ his enemies had met him, 
as he wished, by argument instead of by force, our language of religions 
and philosophical controversy would have been based upon Pecock, 
and eendal and meenal, kunningal and moral virtues would not now 
be untobethoughtupon.”"? Yet it was probably not the mere destruc. 
tion of his works which denied to him the fruits of his pioneering 
efforts. The thoughts and speculations to express which he coined 
these words no longer represented a living issue, and when the laity, 
as Pecock had always wished they should, put the intellectual and 
critical powers which served them in matters of business or the law 
to the study of theology, it was not to Pecock’s works that they turned. 
If, then, Pecock no longer stands out in marked isolation from his 
age, he, nevertheless, fits in to the picture which modern historians 
—literary, constitutional, economic—are now drawing for us of it. 
The emphasis is now on continuity, to insist that what is most charac- 


teristic of the Renaissance has its roots in the past, by which alone it 
can be explained, and it is in the realisation of this continuity that the 
understanding and significance of Pecock’s life and works may be 
found. Jessize H. BUCKLAND 


1 R. W. Chambers, “‘ The continuity of English prose from Alfred to More and 
his school,” introductions to Harpefield’s Life of More, E.E.T.S., orig. ser. No. 186 
(1932), cxxxiv. 

2 Jb. p. cxxxv. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Sr ErnEST BaRKER has placed students of political thought under 

t obligations to him by his new translation of The Politics of 
Aristotle (Oxford University Press, 15s.). His original intention, he 
tells us, was to produce a simple and probably shortened version of the 
Politics for the benefit of English readers who are not versed in the 
classics, but are interested in the general history of social and political 
theory. Fortunately he modified his original plan. No abridgement 
has been made. “‘ Aristotle is too pithy to be made still pithier.” 
Instead he has extended his plan. The argument of the Politics has 
been illustrated by the addition of translations of the various passages 
concerned with politics which are to be found in other writings of 
Aristotle, while a long introduction has been added in which the 
editor discusses the life of Aristotle, the place of the Politics in his 
system, the substance of its argument and some problems of its 
vocabulary. As might be expected the translator, who began his 
study of the Politics nearly half a century ago, and dealt with its 
arguments in the first book which he published, has much to say by 
way of comment which is of value for the modern student. This new 
edition of the classic will be an essential work of reference for every 
student of political ideas. 


A Lincolnshire Assize Roll for 1298, edited with an introduction on 
royal local government in Lincolnshire during the war of 1294-98, by 
the late W. S. Thomson (Lincoln Record Society : subscribers) was the 
work of an enthusiast who died at the early age of thirty-eight. 
Inspired by Professor Stenton he set out to make a study of local 
government in Lincolnshire in the years when Edward I was at war 
with Philip ITV of France. The materials available for such work are 
the records of a general inquiry ordered by Edward in March 1298 
into the conduct of royal ministers in the counties since the beginning 
ofthe war. One complete roll is extant for Lincolnshire of the pleas 
heard and determined under the terms of this inquiry, and this is all 
the more precious since all but a small proportion of these records is 
lost. In a long and careful introduction the editor gives a convincing 
picture of the war-time administration of Lincolnshire, and further, 
illustrates from the Lincolnshire materials the issues which affected 
not only that county but the country generally. The text of the 
wsize roll is followed by valuable appendices of documents, a workman- 
like bibliography, and indexes worthy of the traditions of the record 
‘oclety the imprint of which this volume bears. Professor H. 
Rothwell has sealed his friendship for the editor by seeing the work 
through the press. 


Books on Machiavelli appear with an almost embarrassing 
regularity, but there are still problems in his life and work which have 
tot been worked out. Professor Leonhard von Muralt, a well-known 
lurich historian, seeks to deal with some of them in Machiavellis 
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Staatsgedanke (Basel, B. Schwabe Verlag, 12 fr.). The difference 
between his book and some other recent discussions is the angle from 
which he views his subject. He has no wish to write again the life of 
Machiavelli, nor to analyse his personality, nor even to give an epitome 
of his writings. As a Swiss he is primarily interested in the relation 
between Machiavelli’s conception of the best form of State and the 
realities of Swiss history. He sees the essence of Machiavelli’s thought 
in the emphasis he places on the republic (thinking always of Florence) 
as the true form of the State. Accordingly, for him, Machiavelli is 
primarily a thinker who saw the dangers inherent in the development 
of the new nation States with their possibilities of absolutism, and 
preferred the republican form, the small free State just as it was to 
develop in Switzerland. Professor Muralt quotes copiously from 
Machiavelli’s writings, and his notes and references are not the least 
valuable part of his book. 


Miss ConsTANTIA MAXWELL has added to her many studies in 
Irish history a History of Trinity College, Dublin, 1591-1892 (Dublin, 
The University Press, Trinity College, 15s.). Her book makes m 
claim to be a work of profound research, although it is based as far as 
possible upon trustworthy sources. The author traces the history o 
this remarkable foundation from the time of its charter in Elizabeth's 
reign to the tercentenary of 1892. It is to be followed by a companion 
volume by Dr. K. C. Bailey, registrar of the college, who will carry on 
the history to the present day. The college has had a long and eventful 
history. Founded as an appendage to the Elizabethan conquest, it 
was to be an instrument of policy. At first Puritan in character, it 
became later through the work of a number of provosts from England 
a sphere for the high church activities of Laud, but with the fall o 
the Stuarts it developed a more Irish character and developed into 
the great Anglo-Irish institution of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Miss Maxwell presents these varying phases in a clea 
readable narrative, and her book will be read with interest by al 
concerned with Anglo-Irish relations as well as by those specially 
attracted to the development of university institutions. 


W. Cameron Forsss, The Philippine Islands (Harvard University 
Press, 28s.) is a revised and condensed edition of a work first published 
in 1928, which has now been brought up to the attack on Pearl Harbow. 
Beginning with a brief account of the islands first discussed by Magellan, 
the author traces this history under the Spaniards down to the timed 
the American occupation. In its present form the work is satisfactory 
for the general reader, but the student seeking the full text, appendioss, 
and references will need the original edition, which was in two volume. 


InsPrRED partly by Houdon’s bust of Madame de Sérilly (1762- 
in the Wallace Collection and partly because “ in her life the everyds} 
drama of home and family is interwoven with the greater drama 0 
the French nation ” Miss Joan Evans has written a readable biography 
called The Pursuit of Happiness (Longmans Green, 5s.). Making 
of extant letters Miss Evans has attempted, not unsuccessfully, # 
reconstruct the background of French life and politics against 


this elegant and courageous woman lived. It is a light essay, but t 
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makes a readable introduction to the realities of those stormy years of 
French history. 


The Constitution and What it means To-day, by Edward S. Corwin 
(Princeton University Press, 16s. 6d.) first appeared in 1920. This 
new edition is the eighth, and it is a complete revision which incor- 

rates the changes in constitutional interpretation of the war period. 
As a result it is about twice as large as it was originally. It is not too 
much to say that in its present form it is the best popular guide to an 
understanding of the American constitution. Each clause and 
amendment is discussed separately with a lucidity which does not 
sacrifice accuracy, with an absence of legal phraseology which will 
win the approval of the layman. Its usefulness as a reference work 
is considerably increased by a table of cases containing nearly 650 
entries. In its new format this well-known handbook to American 
constitutional law should continue to hold its place as a work of 
reference. 


Theory and Practice in Historical Study is a report issued by the 
American Social Research Council (New York, Bulletin 54), in which 
a committee on historiography has prepared a manual designed to 
help in clarifying thought about the study, writing, and teaching of 
history. The report is the result of much discussion and co-operative 
efort. The problems which the committee considered are to a large 
extent stated in the first essay by C. A. Beard entitled “ Grounds for 
a Reconsideration of Historiography.” Starting with the issues raised 
in this essay the committee went on to discuss some of the major 
influences, especially movements of thought, which have affected the 
study and writing of American history during the last three-quarters 
ofa century, and the results of these inquiries are embodied in a second 
esay by J. H. Randall and G. Haines entitled “‘ Controlling Assump- 
tions in the Practice of American History.”” The vexed question of 
causality is approached by way of illustration from one special field in 
anessay by H. K. Beale on what historians have said about the cause 
ofthe American Civil War. Inevitably the committee came up against 
the problem of terminology in historical writings, and the intricacies 
of this question are summarised by C. A. Beard and S. Hook in a plea 
for greater precision in the use of such historical terms as cause, chance, 
contingency, progress, dialectic, fact. The report concludes with a set 
of propositions embodying the results of all these investigations. Not 
all historians will accept them; indeed, there is certain to be con- 
iderable divergence of opinion about some of them, but that is a 
cogent reason why students of history should consider this approach 
'o problems all of them have to face. There is a useful select reading 

from which most of these questions can be further pursued. 


‘ Nor everyone to-day will wish to yield to the invitation to read 
Nazi propaganda, but those who do seek to understand the psychology 
it Nazi Germany will agree with Professor A. R. Chandler’s statement 
in Rosenberg’s Nazi Myth (Cornell University Press, 10s. 6d.) that the 
vork of this arch-ideologist is essential to a full appreciation of the 

ors contributing to that psychology. Rosenberg’s book was not 
mailable in English so that it has never been seriously discussed in 
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the English-speaking countries. Professor Chandler, who holds the 
chair of philosophy at Ohio State University, sets out to repair part 
of this deficiency. In this book he expounds and criticizes the main 
features of Rosenberg’s woolly political mysticism. He has taken his 
task seriously, and those who feel that it is worth while to devote much 
time to the subject will be grateful to him for the thoroughness of his 
approach. 


WE have also received : The Lyons Mail (Methuen, 8s. 6d.) in which 
Sir Charles Oman re-tells an old crime of 27 April 1796, and describes 
the trials following it, providing thereby a study of personalities, and 
of evidence, as well as an account of judicial procedure under the 
first French Republic; a syndicate volume on Belgium, edited by J. A. 
Goris (University of California Press, $5) in which some twenty-eight 
contributors combine to provide a volume in the United Nations Series; 
W. C. Askew, Europe and Italy’s Acquisition of Libya, 1911-12 (Duke 
University Press, 12s. 6d.), a diplomatic history of the Turco-Italian 
War, well documented and provided with a full bibliography; J. A. 
Bailey, Woodrow Wilson and the Great Betrayal (New York, Mac. 
millan, 18s.), an account of what the author describes as one of the 
supreme tragedies of human history, the great betrayal which occurred 
when the United States turned its back on Wilson’s pledges, failed to 
ratify the Treaty of Versailles, and declined membership of the League 
of Nations; Karl Loewenstein, Political Reconstruction (New York, 
Macmillan, 20s.) which discusses the dogma of international self- 
determination and the problems connected with it in the contemporary 


world; R. M. Rayner’s British Democracy (Longmans Green, 73. 64.), 

an addition to the many introductions to citizenship, in which the 
author treats the machinery of government against the background of 
history, and states some of the perplexing problems confronting British § yj 
democracy. 
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RECENT HISTORY SCHOOL BOOKS PUBLISHED IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


The following continues the lists of recent history text-books, readers, and 
ailases printed in History, from September 1938. The Historical Associa- 
tion is obliged to the publishers who present copies of their new publications 
to the Association’s library, where they are available for inspection by members. 
The list is compiled by Mr. L. W. Herne, M.A., History Master, St. Paul’s 
School, London, who will be glad to receive corrections and additions ; these 
should be addressed to the Historical Association, 21, Bedford Square, 
London, W.C. 1. 


Primary—Ages 5-11. 
Ruttry, C. Bernard. The Story of the British. Collins, 1946. 192 
pp., illus. 1s. 9d. (‘* Laurel and Gold ” series, no. 146.) (340) 


Secondary—Ages 11-16. 


Betis, H. Britain, the Empire and the U.S.A. Grant Educational 
Co., Ltd., 1946. viii + 271 pp. 3s. (‘‘ Britain’s Story,’’ Book II.) 
(341) 


Benet, STEPHEN VINCENT. America. Heinemann, 1946. 98 pp. 
6s, This book was written at the request of the U.S. Office of War Informa- 
tion for a “‘ short interpretative history of the United States for translation 
into many languages.”’ (342) 


Carter, E. H., and Hotroyp, G. H. A First Social and Dramatic 
History. Book I. E. J. Arnold, 1946. 96 pp. 3s. The first of four 
books which contain “ prose accounts of representative aspects of our 
weial history from earliest times to the present day. Following each 
prose section there is in most cases a dramatic episode which has a direct 
bearing on the prose matter previously read.” (343) 


Firtu,C.B. From Napoleon to Hitler. Ginn & Co., 1946. xii + 436 
pp. 58. 6d. (History Secondary Series, Book Vb.) Reference book 
mainly for teachers. xvi-+ 287 pp. 6s. 6d. (344) 


Fry, Messrs, J. S. English City: The Story of Bristol. Schools 
University of London Press, 1945. 88 pp., illus., maps, diagrams. 
(345) 


Ricnarps, IRENE and Morris, J. A. Sketch Map History of Britain 
and Europe to 1485. Harrap, 1946. 120 pp. 4s. 6d. (346) 


Ruttey, C. BeRNaRD. Great Americans. Macmillan, 1945. xii + 
336 pp., illus. maps. 4s. 6d. (347) 


Smira, G. Burret. Outlines of European History, 1789-1939. 5th 
dition, revised. Edward Arnold, 1946. 406 pp., maps. 5s. (348) 


Snare, R. H. Britain and the Empire, 1867-1945. C.U.P., 1945. 
Ii + 339 pp., illus. 48. 6d. (349) 


Spautt, Hese. People, Parliament and King. Lutterworth Press, 
145. 79 pp., illus. 28. 6d. An explanation of the British system of 
vernment written mainly for children in the Colonies. (350) 
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Siath Form—Ages 16-18. 

Batuo, D. The Birth of Judaism. S.P.C.K., 1945. vii + 120 pp, 
illus. 58. This book is “ intended to help those who teach in secondary 
schools this period of Old Testament History ” (640-400 B.c.) (351) 


Exuiorr-Bryns, L. E. The Story of England’s Church. S.P.CK, 
1945. viii+ 127 pp. 3s. 6d. ‘A simple outline of the story of the 
English Church and the various contributions which the different schools 
of thought within it have made to the whole.” (352) 

L. W. H. 








